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Aunt Mary's fixtures also look Visits fixture dealer to see what Pastes in Contest Book her choice of 
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How the Lighting Essay Contest 


{Reapers Mm the Will Increase Sales in Your 
field of Pe vofit Town This Fall 


q See Pages 19 to 23 
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Standard equipment on all Simplex Irons—a re- 
placement item for 10,000,000 irons now in use. 
A wonderful value at any price with its unbreak- 
able, all-steel plug, ever-cool Bakelite Ball Grip 
and green Bakelite lamp-socket plug. The Sim- 
plex counter display carton containing twelve 
Cord-Sets in individual cartons will make quick 
sales, 
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National Advertising 
and the National Market! 


The sensation ofthe year! No wonder 2,000- 
odd dealers handling it report the best iron 
season ever. There never was suchiron qual- 
ity at this or any price! And now, backed by 
full color pages in the Saturday Evening Post 
(see issues of July'26th and August 23rd), 
this newest iron by the oldest iron makers is 
destined to dominate the entire field. 


If you are with us now you know the truth of 
thisadvertisement. If you are not, the liberal 
introductory offer will proveit. Drop usa line. 


SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING COMPANY 
85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
120 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 15 So. Desplaines St., Chicago, III. 





$2.00 per year, 25 cents 


Entered as second-class matter, July 21, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, under the Act of March 3. 1879. 
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In the Lighting Essay Contest This Fall— 
The $15,000 Prize Electrical Home 
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As the national grand prize in the L; 
Essay Contest this fall, the Lj 
Educational Committee is offering to 
this $15,000 house for the writer of the 
essay submitted. 


Complete building plans and wiring 
cations of this attractive model elects; 
home are also offered to any local by; 
contractor, real estate concern or elects; 
league which desires to erect this house, 
plans of which were developed thn 
prize competition operated among 5 
architects in co-operation with the Ameri 
Institute of Architects. 
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How to Tie Your Town Into 


The Big Home Lighting Contest 


A Simple Schedule of Seventeen Things to Do That Will Increase Your Profitable 
Participation in the Greatest Electrical Promotion Campaign Ever Conceived or Attempted 


Member of the Lighting Educational Committee 


By EARL E. WHITEHORNE 


Representing McGraw-Hill Company, publishers of “Electrical Merchandising” and “Electrical Retailing” 


N THE fifteenth of Septem- 
ber—just six weeks from now 
—the children in your public 
schools will begin to hear about the 
great Home Lighting Prize Contest. 
They will see big, interesting adver- 
tisements in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines at home. 
They will read there that every child 
from the eighth grade up can compete 
for the most wonderful prizes ever 
offered to the youngsters of America 
—a $15,000 house, educational tours 
about the country, scholarships at 
popular schools, and other great 
national prizes and in addition, radio 
sets, bicycles, talking machines, 
camping outfits, watches, clothing 
and other appealing local prizes. 
This means that literally millions 
of children throughout the country 
and thousands right in your own 
town will be excited and enthusias- 


tic over the news—eager to enter 
the contest and try for a prize, and 
every child that does compete will 
study home lighting, talk home light- 
ing, discuss the subject for days with 
its parents and visit two other homes 
to study and talk about the lighting 
there. Together, they will do more 
to sell the idea of better home light- 
ing and to stir up actual sales of 
lamps, glassware and fixtures, than 
anything that has ever happened or 
anything that you or your local 
league could ever do. They will— 
that is—if your town ties in and puts 
on a local contest. 

For—it is the local contest—with 
its many enticing small prizes—that 
will appeal most strongly and turn 
this little army of enthusiasts to 
thinking and talking about better 
light at home and urging their pa- 
rents to buy better lamps, glassware 


and fixtures. And the organizing of 
the local contest and its operation 
depends upon the local electrical men 
themselves. 

What should they do to make it a 
big success? The whole plan is 
worked out to the last detail. Here 
it is in seventeen simple suggestions: 


One. The first thing to do is to call 
together the most active workers of 
your local electrical family for a 
meeting that will represent all in- 
terests. Decide there to tie your town 
into the big Home Lighting Contest. 
Do this at once. 


Two. Appoint a campaign commit- 
tee which will include the right con- 
tractor, dealer, jobber and central sta- 
tion man, and somebody to act for the 
architects, the real estate board, the 
electrical inspectors, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the newspapers, preferably 
the livest editor. Do this at once. 

Three. Set up your financial plan 
on the basis of 15 cents per meter for 
the total number of electric meters in 





once, 


1. Call the local electrical leaders together — at 


Seventeen Things That Will Make the Contest a 


Big Success for You 


9. Organize advertising program—at once. 





2. Appoint contest committee—at once. 

3. Arrange financial program—at once. 

4. Set up working committees—at once. 

5. Arrange for electric home built from national 
prize plan—at once. 

6. Get subscriptions to support contest—at once. 

7. Make arrangements with school authorities— 
at once. 

8. Arrange for lessons in newspapers—at once. 


10. Order contest printed matter, etc., August 15. 

11. Appoint judges—August 15. 

12. Call mass meeting of all electrical people— 
September 1. 

13. Secure and display local prizes—September 15. 

14. Distribute material in schools—October 1. 

15. Open model prize home to public—October 5. 

16. Give talks before social groups—October 10. 

17. Award local prizes October 31 and enter win- 
ners in national contest November 20. 
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service. Of this sum 10 cents should 
be appropriated by the lighting com- 
pany and 5 cents per meter should be 
contributed by the other local electrical 
interests. Do this at once. 


Four. Set up your sub-committees 
on finances, prizes, school relations, 
electric homes, publicity and judges. 
Get them to work, with the Lighting 
Educational Committee’s plan book to 
guide them. Do this at once. 


Five. Arrange for the erection and 
furnishing of a model electrical home 
from the plans of the home that is to 
be the national first prize, to be made 
a dramatic feature of the contest. A 
local builder will erect it, local stores 
will furnish it, and local electrical firms 
will equip it with appliances and per- 
fect lighting, and make a profit when 
the home is sold during the contest. 
Do this immediately after organizing. 


Siz. Canvass all electrical people 
and secure subscriptions to support 
local contest. Do this at once. 


Seven. Make arrangements with the 
school authorities for permission to 
distribute announcements, registration 
cards and home lighting primers in all 
the public, church and private schools. 
Do this soon after August 1. 


Eight. Arrange with the local news- 
papers to publish the lessons in home 
lighting that the children and their 
parents will study. Do this soon after 
August 1. 


Nine. Organize the local contest ad- 
vertising and the advertising of local 
electrical companies that will run dur- 
ing the campaign so that it will sup- 
port the contest and give everybody the 
largest possible cumulative return. 
Do this soon after August 1. 


Ten. Order the contest literature 
and supplies that you will need to buy 
from the Society for Electrical Devel- 
opment, 522 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Do this August 15. 


Eleven. Appoint judges to include a 
leading club woman, a member of the 
Board of Education, a newspaper ed- 
itor, a clergyman, a justice from your 
local court, and an electrical man. 
Do this August 15. 


Twelve. Call a mass meeting of all 
the electrical men and women in town. 
Arrange for your regional director and 
a field worker from national head- 
quarters to be there to help. Sell them 
all, the big ideas of this essay contest, 
the cleverness of the plan, the publicity 
it will give to everything electrical, the 
special stimulus it will give to lamp, 
glassware and fixture business, and 
how this will help everybody. Do this 
September 1. 

Thirteen. Select, secure and display 
the local prizes in prominent show win- 


dows. Be ready to display Septem- 
ber 15. 
Fourteen. Distribute announcement 


folders, registration cards and primers 
in schools and start lessons in news- 
papers. Do this on October 1. 


Fifteen. Open model home to public 
on October 5. 


Sixteen. Organize talks before local 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other 
groups to sell the contest idea and build 
up enthusiasm. Start this October 10. 


Seventeen. At close of contest on 
October 31 award local prizes and enter 
them in the National Contest. Do this 
by November 20. 

The Lighting Educational Commit- 
tee and the Society for Electrical 
Development, working together at 
the national campaign headquarters, 
will furnish at cost every kind of 
printed matter, badges, medals, news- 
paper lessons, posters, displays, lan- 
tern slides, movie films, radio talks, 
lectures and other aid that you can 
need. Field men will come to you 
and help you organize and put it 
over. Your regional director will 
co-operate in every way. The follow- 
ing regional directors—all men of 
national: prominence—have been ap- 
pointed and are now at work: 
Division 1. Louis D. Gibbs, Boston 


Edison Company, Boston. 
Division 2a. W. E. Robertson, Robert- 


son-Cataract Electric Company, 
Buffalo. 
b. M. E. Skinner, Duquesne Power 
and Light Company, Pittsburgh. 
ce. Arthur Williams, New York Edi- 
son Company, New York. 
d. W. H. Wade, Penn. Central Light 
& Power Company, Altoona. 
Division 3. J. E. North, Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. 


Division 4. H. A. Brooks, Potomac 
Electric Power Company, Wash- 
ington. 

Division 5. Charles Collier, Georgia 


Railway & Light Company, At- 
lanta. 

Division 6. John F. Gilchrist, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago. 

Division 7. H. E. Young, Northern 
States Power Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

Division 8. Glen A. Walker, Nebraska 
Power Company, Omaha. 

Division 9. Charles Davis, 
Texas. 

Division 10. Claire N. Stannard, Colo- 
rado Public Service Company, 
Denver. 

Division 11. A.C. MceMicken, Portland 
Railway & Light Company, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Division 12. Emory Wishon, San Jo- 
aquin Power & Light Company, 
Fresno, California. 

Division 18a. Francis W. Willcox, 
Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Toronto. 

b. P. T. Davies, Southern Canada 
Power Company, Montreal. 

ce. G. R. Wright, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Winnipeg. 

d. James Lightbody, British Colum- 
bia Electric Railway Company, 
Ltd., Vancouver. 


Dallas, 


National electrical manufacturers 
are putting up $500,000 to finance 
this great Home Lighting promotion 
campaign—to bring this big oppor- 
tunity to you. What will you give in 
local leadership, co-operation and 
support to organize the local contest 
that will be your only way to tie 
your town into the campaign? 





























This Issue of “Electrical Merchandising”’ 
Reaches Electrical Concerns All Over the World 


Fee soyineerrt electrical men, down under their skins, still have the same 
pioneering spirit that sent the old-time clipper ships across the seven seas. 
They want to send the best of American electrical merchandise and methods 
aboard the modern Yankee ships that follow in the wake of the old clippers, 
sailing to new peoples and new markets. 

So this present issue of Electrical Merchandising, in addition to reaching its 
usual audience of 15,000 readers, is also being sent to the leading electrical 
wholesalers and electric light and power companies in the foreign countries of 
the world. By bringing to their attention the merits of American electrical 
practices and American electrical products, it is hoped that the electrical men 
of foreign countries will benefit and that they will in turn send to America for 
those products in which America leads. 


The publishers appreciate the ass‘stance of numerous manufacturers and of 
R. A. Lundquist of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
making it possible to distribute this issue to electrical concerns all over the 


world. 


———— 
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Sales Policies That Move $2,500,000 


of Merchandise at Baltimore 


Building Up the Salesman as the Personal Representative of the 
Company Has Made Profits for Baltimore Central-Station Appli- 
ance Department — How Campaign Results Are Analyzed 


66 HE greatest single result our 
merchandising business has 
brought us,” says Dorsey R. 
Smith of the Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of 
Baltimore, “is this: you can go out 
anywhere in Baltimore today, ring a 
door bell and say to the lady who 
answers ‘I am from the Gas and 
Electric Company,’ she will open the 
door wider and answer ‘Come in.’ 
“This confidence and friendliness 
on the part of our consumers is no 
chance thing or due to no especial 
good nature on their part. It is 
created by our merchandising depart- 
ment, the true department of public 
relations and worth more than any 
high-priced press agents we could 
employ. In fact, when a utility has 


to hire a press agent to endeavor 


By L. E. MOFFATT 


to restore good relations with its 
public the answer is that the men of 
the merchandising department have 
not taken advantage of their greatest 
responsibility and their greatest 
opportunity.” 


Public Policy More Important 
than Immediate Large Sales 


An admirable illustration of how 
this policy is safeguarded came while 
the writer was in Mr. Smith’s office. 
The young lady from the outer in- 
formation desk reminded Mr. Smith 
that there was a man outside who 
had been waiting to see him and who 
said that he had 125 salesmen to 
bring him. 

After Mr. Smith had given this 
gentleman his interview, he used it 
to illustrate the point in these words: 


“Now this man has just put on a 
campaign in another city for kitchen 
lighting units. He is through there 
and wants to bring the sales crew to 
Baltimore and do the same job for 
us. He says he can actually bring 
with him 125 trained salesmen and 
will guarantee to sell lighting units 
to one house in three. I listened to 
his story, he seemed a very high class 
man and was undoubtedly sincere in 
his statements, but I turned his 
proposition down. 

“We'll dismiss the point as to 
whether he has that many men and 
if he could handle them and keep 
them at work. We will suppose he 
could. The point of importance to 
me is not the number of lighting 
units he could sell but the effect on 
our customers of sending out 125 
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A WINDOW THAT SHOWS THE BENEFITS OF HOUSE WIRING 


A window that back 7 
: S up the salesman. By 

: rg the housewiring prospect just what 
will get for his money this window is 


a powerful selling argument. The appli- 
ances that decorate the pillars carrying the 
six reasons are silent but no less effective 


reminders of the comforts that housewiring 
makes possible. The “ends” of electricity are 
demonstrated in order to sell the “means.” 
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Should a Campaign Be Ended While Sales Are Increasing? 


What the Baltimore Gas & Electric Company Discovered by Charting Its Sales Records 


sales campaign, Dorsey R. Smith of the Gas & Electric 

Company, Baltimore, decided he would like to see how 
these figures looked on a chart. The chart plotted (shown 
as Fig. 1) showed a striking fact that had not been clearly 
Sales were rapidly increasing just at the 
time the campaign was brought to an end. The curved 
tendency line was going up, and if the campaign had 
not been stopped and the sales effort diverted there is 
no telling how much higher sales would have gone. 


[sates over the figures after a successful five weeks’ 


realized before. 


Charts Show a Characteristic Sales Trend 


During Campaigns 


From a study of this and other charts which were then 
plotted from the sales records, this increase at the end 
of the campaign period was discovered to be characteristic. 
The obvious moral is that cutting short a campaign at a 
predetermined date is to lose much of the cumulative 
effect of selling and advertising during the campaign 


period. 


The tendency of sales to decline a little after a good 


beginning was also found to be char- 
acteristic. This may be due to the 
enthusiasm of the sales force at the 
start who sell quickly many who had 
been half sold before, a closing up of 
prospects. Then the line sags until the 
advertising has had time to take hold 
on the general public and as this begins 
to bring in results, the sales force gets 
its second wind. 

Whatever the reasons are, this chart, 
chosen because it is typical, is worth 
careful study by any dealer or central 
station selling by campaign methods. 

All the campaigns of this company 
are now plotted from day to day. These 
daily charts are of general interest for 
the light they give on that much dis- 
cussed question of the best day in the 
week for advertising. 


XAMINATION of the chart on a 
washing machine campaign, Fig. 2, 
shows that before the campaign, Satur- 
day’s sales were the highest of the week 
and after the campaign was well started, 


et 
War over, money plentiful, 
r rising prices 
4918 1919 


HARTS plotted from the merchan- 
dise sales for the past six years dis- 
play the regularity of the sales fluctua- 
tion throughout the year and are used as 
a basis of setting the sales quota. Nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-three was the 





0 WM 22 4 

March 
Monday shows the highest sales. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday averaged two 
thirds of high and Friday was uniformly 
the poorest day in the week. These 
charts show total sales made in the 
store and in the home, so the inference 
may be that Monday is the best day 


ney plentiful, 
prices high 


4920 


prices falling 
1921 


first year that this chart was used as 
a basis for estimating the quota. On 
the chart illustrated, Fig. 3, the curved 
line represents the mathematical ex- 
pectation of sales based on a normal in- 
crease over the sales average of former 





Moneylmarket tightens, 
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for outside and Saturday for store 
selling. 

On the vacuum cleaner campaign 
charts (not illustrated) Saturday is 
shown, both before and during the cam- 
paign, to record the highest day’s sales 
in the week. 


Normal market ) a 


1923 


1922 


years. The dotted line is the sales 
quota set by Mr. Smith and based on 
business conditions. It is interesting 
to note how these two estimates I- 
dependently arrived at, coincide. The 
solid line is the actual record of sales- 
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strangers with no interest but mak- 
ing the largest possible sales record. 
In one week they could create more 
friction, more dissatisfaction and do 
more to disrupt our policy than our 
own sales force could counteract in a 
year. 

“For every one of our fifty outside 
salesmen is filled with the sense of 
his responsibility. He knows that in 
the fullest sense of the word he is a 
company representative. He is alive 
to any complaint the customer 
makes; not to try to smooth it over 
by conversation but to see that it is 
adjusted to the customer’s satis- 
faction. 

“Haven’t you heard executives who 
complained that the sales depart- 
ment was too prone to take the cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint? Well our sales 
department is expected to take the 
customer’s view and to see that the 
customer gets what she wants, or 
io know the reason why. 


A Salesman’s Promise Is a 
Company Promise 


“Here is an incident to show you 
how it works out. Last summer in 
the boiling hot weather a man came 
into the store and asked how quickly 
he could get an electric fan delivered 
to his home, explaining to the young 
lady who waited on him that his wife 
was very ill and suffering from the 
heat. ‘If that fan is not delivered 
in one hour,’ said the sales woman, 
‘you call me up, here is my card and 
you call me personally.’ We have a 
quick delivery service to take care of 
these orders, and so the fan was 
tagged ‘special’ and sent down to 
the delivery department. 

“Routines as you know do not work 
one hundred per cent and something 
happened to this fan order. The 
customer called up in an hour that 
the fan had not been received and 
the young lady who had sold it went 
on the war-path. She found the fan 
and found that all the delivery 
wagons were out. 

“When she charged into my office 
and told me the story I asked her 
what she had done. She answered 
that she had commandeered the big 
Packard of one of the officials and 
had sent the office doorman out to 
deliver it. I told her she had done 
Just right and asked her why she 
didn’t go out herself to explain the 
case and get a nice ride. 

“She completed this job by calling 
up the customer after the fan was 
delivered to know if everything was 
all right. He was naturally im- 
Pressed by the particular attention 


to his wants. Don’t you suppose that 
that man is friendly to _ this 
company ? 

“The sales girl would not have gone 
this far in customer service if she 
had not known that she was com- 
pletely backed up in it; that the 
executives of this company were 
behind this policy. 

“The outside salesmen get the 
same backing and have the same re- 
sponsibility. For this authority 
carries a responsibility with it. A 
complaint for adjustment by an out- 
side salesman is accepted and acted 
on without question. But there must 
not be too many false alarms. 


Salesmen Build a Personal 
Clientele 


“You notice that the sales woman 
gave the customer her card and asked 
him to call her personally. This 
illustrates another policy which is to 
build a personal relation between 
our sales force and our customers. 
All our sales people inside and out- 
side have their own cards and are 
expected to build their customers 
into a personal clientele who will 
look to them for any service or ad- 
justment as well as when they are 
buying. 

“We try to break down the idea 
of the impersonal character of a 
public service company and to get 
our customers dealing with person- 
alities instead of departments. 


“A case that illustrates how it 
works was that of a washer sale to 
a Baltimore millionaire’s wife. This 
lady, whom we will call Mrs. B, 
had been in the store looking at 
washers. She had been in several 
times and had brought several maids 
and a laundress or two with her. 
The young lady who had waited on 
her called her up about a week after 
her latest visit and telling her she 
had a truck going out in this direc- 
tion asked if she couldn’t send out a 
washer. ‘I am so glad you called,’ 
said Mrs. B, ‘because we are having 
so much trouble in laundering our 
silk sheets. Yes, send out a washer 
and somebody to show us how to 
use it.’ 

“It happened that a salesman from 
this washer manufacturer was in 
town and we sent him out to demon- 
strate. In demonstrating he kept 
using our sales girl’s name. ‘Miss A 
wanted me to be very particular on 
this job because she wants you to be 
specially satisfied,’ and so on. Mil- 
lionaires’ wives are like other women 
and Mrs. B was suitably impressed 
by Miss A’s interest. She bought 
the machine, of course; she bought 
two more machines in fact for her 
other homes and of course Miss A 
sold them—Mrs. B saw to that. 

“Now what’s the point to all this? 
Well one day a new laundress in Mrs. 
B’s house claimed the machine was 
no good. Something or other couldn’t 
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CHART THAT VISUALIZES QUOTA TO SALES FORCE 
The chart shown above shows the sales Every month sales are blacked in on this 


force graphically just how it stands from 
month to month toward its quota. 

On the first of the year this chart shows 
two lines. One indicates the quota and the 
other, under it, marks a sales total which 
must be reached and passed before mer- 
chandise sales can show a profit. This line 
is the danger mark. Sales must never be 
allowed to fall below it. 


chart and the blacked in space, called by 
the salesmen the “coal pile,’”’ comfortably 
covers, in the chart before us, the “danger 
line.” 

Similar charts show the quotas for each 
subdivision of the sales force. It is easy 
to realize how valuable such a graphic pres- 
entation is in bringing their job home to 
sales supervisors and salesmen. 
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be washed in it. Mrs. B went to the 
telephone and called Miss A and 
asked if the material in question 
could be washed in the machine. 
‘Certainly it can,’ said Miss A, and 
told her how to wash it. ‘There,’ 
says Mrs. B, ‘The young lady at the 
Electric Light Company says you 
can wash it and she knows.’ And 
to encourage the other servants, she 
fired the laundress.” 

Mr. Smith told a number of other 
stories bearing on the same point, 
which I wish I had the space to give 
and the ability to preserve in report- 
ing the human interest that he gave 
them in telling. 

For the relations of this company 
with its customers and of the execu- 
tives with the employees seems to be 
conducted on the basis of “we want 
to do something more for you than 
on a cold dollars and cents basis you 
are supposed to expect.” Which is 
a more explicit way of defining that 
abused term “service.” 


Salesmen Carefully Trained 


With the sales force successfully 
performing this twofold job of sell- 
ing merchandise and keeping public 
relations on a friendly footing, I 
asked Mr. Smith to tell us about 
how these salesmen and saleswomen 
were recruited, trained and paid. 

“Our sales force is the goal set for 
other departments,” he explained. 
“We have men in the service, clerical 
and other departments who are at- 
tracted by the larger earnings of the 
salesmen. We encourage them to try 
out as salesmen only after they have 
given the matter careful thought and 
decided definitely that a commission 
selling job is what they want. 

“We get people from the outside 
too, good people. But nobody is sent 
out as a representative of this com- 
pany who is not of the right charac- 
ter and who has not had some train- 
ing. For the outside men we have 
two weeks’ training in the field, with 
a regular salesman or with a sales 
supervisor. Special men put on for 
washing machine campaign work are 
given only a three days’ training but 
they are restricted to selling washers. 
Our regular men sell the whole line 
of merchandise, including gas ranges 
and water heaters and each man has 
his strictly defined territory. He 
carries a price book and a book of 
photographs and calls on everybody 
in his territory. 

“All outside salesmen are on a 
straight commission basis but our 
turnover of salesmen is kept down 
by the fact that our men earn a high 


average pay. This is partly due to 
the salesman’s having something to 
sell to every house in his district. 

“If the house he calls on is not 
already a consumer of electric serv- 
ice he can solicit them on having 
their house wired, he carries prices 
per outlet and fixture photographs 
for this. In this way the merchan- 
dise salesman is also the new busi- 
ness department. 


A Selling Unit That Whips Up 
Sales 


“The whole outside sales force is 
divided into four districts; each un- 
der its own sales supervisor. Each 
district has a quota on each line as 
well as a total quota. ‘The quotas 
and performances of each man and 
each district are posted on the wall of 
my office for the men to study. 

“There is also an auxiliary sales 
crew which I call ‘the whip.’ The 
whip works in any district and only 
on the line, washers, cleaners, house 
wiring, or whatever the sales force 
in that district has fallen behind on. 
If a salesman kicks because a ‘whip’ 
salesman has sold one of his pros- 
pects we can point out to him that he 
should have closed her himself and 
that if another man has gone into 
his district and sold one of his pros- 
pects that he has no kick. 

“If a district salesman’s prospect 
comes into the store and buys, the 
salesman is credited with the sale 
just as if he made it. The sales- 
woman in the store receives her full 
commission and this amount is de- 
ducted from the amount paid the 
outside salesman. This makes for 
fine co-operation between the inside 
and outside forces. 

“The outside force is paid, a 
straight commission. The _ inside 
force is also paid a straight com- 
mission. 

“When we take on a young woman 
to train her for a commission sales- 
woman we pay a flat salary to start. 





**The salesman is the 
company’s representa- 
tive to the customer 
and the _ customer’s 
| representative to the 
| company.” 

| Dorsey R. Smith 


| Merchandise Manager, 
| Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 











——~ 


If she progresses the flat rate is in- 
creased in two steps, after which 
time she is entitled to become a com- 
mission saleswoman. 

“Store sales amount to a consider- 
able percentage of the yearly total. 
Views of the store and lighting 
studios in the pictorial section of this 
issue illustrate the sales-producing 
display that is the result of intelli- 
gent planning. 

“We do not run any campaigns in 
the sense of turning everybody loose 
on one line. Our cleaner and washer 
campaigns are conducted with men 
specially recruited and who sell noth- 
ing else. And the chief campaign 
stimulant is increased advertising. 


Steady Sales Building Better 
Than Campaigns 


“We believe the best sales policy 
in the long run is to build up steadily, 
from month to month and year to 
year through our regular reliable 
selling force. Going back to the 
man with 125 salesmen on lighting 
units. No doubt we could put on a 
lighting unit campaign and sell a 
tremendous quantity. But it would 
break down our routine. 

“It disorganizes our selling force 
to concentrate on the one item and 
let all the others go for the time, for 
that is what you do when you try to 
make a record on selling one leader. 

“We have sold to date about two 
thousand kitchen lighting units. 
This year we will sell maybe twice 
that many, next year ten thousand 
and after a few years we will have as 
large a total number sold as we could 
by a forced campaign. 

“‘We want our sales to make a high 
normal and not to try and sell four 
years’ supply of lighting units in 
one month.” 

Every big job is a one-man job 
and I tried to get Mr. Smith to say 
something about himself as the man 
responsible for the great merchan- 
dising achievement of selling 
$2,500,000 in gas and electrical 
merchandise. _ 

“I can only say one thing about 
my part in it,” he answered, “this 
door to my office is open all day to 
any salesman or salesgirl who thinks 
he or she has a complaint to make 
about anything. I am down o 
the sales floor a lot, I sell customers 
myself to keep the sense of sales 
contact with the public. 

“You can say this for me,” he 
added humorously, “that what 4 
merchandise manager needs most of 
all is two good legs and two good 
feet.” 
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Right—A vacuum cleaner with a sponge 
Saturated with salt water placed in the 
Suction end, is said to give cool sea breezes 
at less than 2c. per hour. A. M. Low, the 


orginator, is shown here with his ‘“‘sponge- 
an” in action. 


Above—Here’s an elec- 
tric traffic-getter in the 
form of a waffle iron. 
Baking® waffles” right 
before the eyes—and 
palates—of passers-by, 
without the usual heat 
and fumes, accounts 
for the crowd before 
Jonsson’s_ restaurant, 
New York City. 


Left—A kitchen range 
doesn’t have to stand 
out on the kitchen floor 
any more,—taking up 
space and interfering 
with cleaning. See this 
new apartment-house 
electric range, built 
into the side!wall. 


Below—This electrically illuminated 
cascade has turned an unsightly lot 
of Oakland, Cal., into one of the 
city’s show places. On both sides of 
the cascade are concrete shells con- 
cealing waterproof electric lights set 
in special sockets and sealed with 
rubber gaskets. The 50-watt lamps 
are in various colors. 
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Canvassing Office-to-Office’ Sells Radio 


The 


Salesman Tells How He Does It—Home 


Demonstration and Group Demonstration Methods 


HE electrical dealer handling 
radio has not generally received 
with enthusiasm the suggestion 
that he can find radio business by 
going out after it; by applying the 
_ selling tactics which he has found to 
be so successful in selling electric 
vacuum cleaners and washers. In 
more than a dozen cities recently 
visited, I found the dealer preferred 
to depend on store sales and, when 
the public demand eased off, to watch 
his sales decline without taking any 
active steps to bring them back to 
where they should be. 

Radio is such.a wonderful retail 
proposition that every type of retail 
merchant takes it on—the music 
trades, the hardware dealer, the 
sporting goods house, the furniture 
store, the department store, the 
druggist and all the rest of them. 
These stores often have the advan- 
tage of the electrical dealer in loca- 
tion, store traffic and other factors 
that make them difficult competitors 
in over-the-counter sales. 

The electrical dealer has the means 
of meeting this competition—the 
means by which sooner or later the 
bulk of radio business must be done, 
and whoever adopts this method now 
gets the jump on the other fellow. 
You’ve guessed it; outside selling. 


Method That Works for Getting 
and Training Salesmen 


The Devere Electric Company of 
Cincinnati advertises that it is the 
“largest. contracting firm in the 
Middle West.” And it is safe to say 
that it is one of the largest radio 
dealers in that same section. And it 
is now and has been for a consider- 
able period of time selling radio sets 
through a crew of outside salesmen. 

“We have had our troubles with 
this business,” said S. A. Morsbach, 
manager of the Devere Electric Com- 
pany, “and the chief of these troubles 
was naturally the salesman. When 
we started selling by this means we 
advertised for commission salesmen 
and put the men to work just as we 
had done on washers and cleaners. 
This was quickly-seen to be imprac- 


tical. The men were not of the right 
kind and they did not know radio 
well enough. 

“But because we knew the idea 
was fundamentally sound and a nec- 
essary way to increase radio set 
business we sought and found the 
way to get and train the salesman. 

“We now hire men for this work 
just as carefully as we hire any 
other regular salesman and put him 
on a salary while he is being trained. 
His training consists of two months’ 
of store selling. In two months of 
behind-the-counter selling and dem- 
onstrating any man can be turned 
into a good radio salesman. 


Sell Sets Only After Period 
of Training 


“Only after this training do we put 
him out to sell sets. He knows how 
to sell and demonstrate, he is sold 
on the material he is selling and from 
the fact that he has been selling in 
the store he has the confidence that 
he can sell whoever he gets up 
against. He is paid on a straight 
commission basis that varies from 
ten to fifteen per cent according to 
the material sold. 

“We have not found it necessary 
to make a great use of instalment 
payments on radio sets. Most of 
them are sold for cash but when the 
customer is of the right character 





Devere of Cincinnati 
Is Selling Sets 
By These Methods: 


An office-to-office canvass 
where the prospects are 


found. 
Short home demonstra- 
tions, instead of a trial 


period. 

Sending the bill to the 
man’s office. 

Going out into the country 
and to small towns where the 
other fellow doesn’t sell. 

Entertaining the folks at a 
church supper. 











we sell on four divided payments and 
get a substantial payment down.” 

What are the salesman’s methods? 
How does he get the prospects, make 
the demonstrations and close the 
sales? For information on these 
points I was referred to A. W. Hub- 
bell who has been in radio for sev- 
eral years and who has gone through 
all the phases of outside radio sell- 
ing as a salesman and sales manager. 
The first point that he brought out 
was that outside radio selling was 
not house-to-house, it was office-to- 
office—but let him tell the story. 

“In selling radio sets by going out 
after the business,” said Mr. Hubbell, 
“we start with the fact that daytime 
reception is not the reception that 
sells sets and further a location down- 
town in a big city or even in a small 
one cannot—because of all kinds of 
interference—get the kind of recep- 
tion that makes people want to own 
the set. We must demonstrate at 
night and in the home. 


Make Appointments at Office 
for Home Demonstration 


“Now it is the men and not the 
women who buy radio sets so in can- 
vassing for prospects we have to re- 
verse the canvassing principle of 
electric home appliances. We do not 
canvass the residence sections; we 
canvass the business district. We 
go direct into a man’s office or store 
and with photographs and a little 
persuasion and word painting, we 
induce him to allow us to come to his 
home on an evening’s appointment 
and demonstrate to him. 

“When a salesman starts out he 
often has leads given him by his 
store radio customers. Much busi- 
ness comes from leads but all the 
men do a great deal of straight can- 
vassing. The business district may 
be canvassed regularly and continue 
to show increasing results. Every 
man is a radio prospect but may not 
be ready to buy the first time he is 


’ approached. . 


“I have never had any difficulty in 
setting two demonstrations for an 
evening which is about what I can 
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well take care of. I make the tem- 
porary set-up and use two head- 
phones, one for the prospect and one 
for myself. I get him about ten 
stations and from the start of the 
demonstration I keep his attention 
on the set, he is learning to operate 
it with me. Then I put him through 
the operation, just supervising it 
myself. After not more than an 


hour I make the effort to close. 
“My experience has been that it 





RADIO PROSPECTS BY THOUSANDS IN 
BUSINESS DISTRICT. SALESMEN IN- 
TERVIEWED BETWEEN NINE AND FIVE. 





is not good practice to spend too 
much time with the prospect over a 
demonstration. Do not create the 
impression that radio is especially 
complicated and difficult to operate. 
And I never leave a set on trial. A 
prospect’s mind can be made up bet- 
ter after the first hour than it can 
after two or three days. 

“So I put it to him that I have 
shown him the range of the set, the 
perfect reception and have taught 
him to operate it. And I pull out the 
contract and ask him to sign and 
make a down payment to hold the 
sale. The balance he can pay after 
a proper installation has been made. 

“They usually balk at this and 
want time to think it over. I have 
cut off the entertainment in the mid- 
dle of a program and maybe he wants 
to hear the rest of it. I am firm and 
tell them that I have another demon- 
stration to make this evening and 
that if they don’t want the set the 
other man will. Not quite so blunt 
as this of course, but that is the 
idea I get over. If my demonstra- 
tion has been right—and I try to 
make sure before demonstrating that 
the people have the money to pay 
for the set-—I make the sale then and 
there in four out of five cases. 

“And the last and most important 
Point to be observed is that the bill 
18 Sent to the man’s business address. 
Not to his home for his wife to open 
and kick about the amount. 

“Providing the entertainment for 


a church supper was one stunt that 
‘sold eight sets. I had no difficulty 
about getting permission; they were 
only too glad to feature radio 
entertainment. 

“Now many salesmen do not like 
to make a demonstration of this kind 
as something is pretty sure to go 
wrong. I guard against this by 
having plenty of auxiliary equip- 
ment. Going out in the afternoon 
and getting everything set up, I had 
two receiving sets of different type, a 
loudspeaker and a power amplifier. 


Church Demonstration Sold 
at Least Eight Sets 


“When I was ready to start, I 
tuned in, using head-phones and 
when it was all set I turned it on 
through the power amplifier. This 
carried through all the noise and the 
buzz of talk and everybody quieted 
down to listen. Then I switched 
over to the loudspeaker, using the 
power amplifier only when reception 
showed signs of fading out. At the 
end of the program selected I turned 
on the power amplifier again and the 
audience got good and loud the an- 
nouncement, ‘signing out, Fort 
Worth, Texas.’ 

“The supper was over at ten thirty 
and of the seventy five guests, about 
twenty had gathered around the radio 














Static Does Not Inter- 
fere with Electric Re- 
frigerator Selling 


If the dog days affect radio 
selling in your part of the 
country, don’t lay off your 
radio salesmen. Follow the 
| lead of the Devere Electric 
Company, Cincinnati, and 
turn your radio men loose on 
refrigerator prospects. De- 
vere believes that the elec- 
tric refrigerator has only to 
be tried to be bought, and he | 
backs this conviction by | 
offering to install a refrig- 
erator equipment on thirty 
days’ trial. This meets the 
customer’s impulse to post- 
pone action and with pros- 
pects picked with ordinary 
care for their financial re- 
liability a considerable num- 
ber of refrigerating units 
have been put out and not 
one taken back. 





























sets and showed great interest. 
These twenty stayed there with me 
until one o’clock. Of course I got 
their names and followed them up. 
I sold eight sets directly from this 
church demonstration and other sales 
were doubtless indirectly due to it. 

“The big city radio dealer is 
usually so well satisfied that he over- 
looks some good bets in near-by 








UNLESS FRIEND WIFE IS A RADIO 
FAN BETTER SEND THE BILL TO THE 
MARRIED MAN’S OFFICE. 





towns. One little town only eighteen 
miles from Cincinnati had hardly 
been touched on radio. Early in the 
summer two years ago when busi- 
ness had fallen off, I went up to this 
town and asked the school board if I 
might use the school house yard for 
a radio concert. 


Small Towns with No Dealers 
Welcome Salesmen 


“They were very glad to extend 
me the privilege and opened the 
school house and got out a string of 
colored lights to give the appropri- 
ate note of festivity. I put the re- 
ceiving set on a table in the yard and 
hitched on a power amplifier. In 
fifteen minutes we had an audience 
and in an hour we had a crowd. I 
was told that people three miles 
away heard music coming out of the 
air and jumped into the family 
flivver to come to town and find out 
about it. We sold twenty sets in 
that town that summer. 

“There are a number of hill coal 
towns in Kentucky which are too 
small to support an electric dealer or 
a phonograph dealer. I had a no- 
tion that these miners who make 
good money would buy radio and sent 
a salesman in a car up to investigate. 
In the first town he struck, of about 
a thousand people he sold fifteen sets 
in two weeks. He stayed right there, 
got the sets, demonstrated, installed 
them and got the money.” 
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“Answers to Questions Contractors Ask 


Me About the National Electrical Code” 


Second of a Series of Discussions on Wiring and Construction Problems, 
in Which Nationally Known Authority Will Answer the Questions of 
“Electrical Merchandising’s” Readers—Send in Your Queries Now 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago; 


By VICTOR H. TOUSLEY 


Member of Electrical (Code) Committee, N. F. P. A. 


Installing %-in. Conduit in 
34-in. Knockouts Without 
Reducing Bushings 


QUESTION: An inspector condemned 
a job because the wireman used j-in. 


knockouts for }-in. conduit. Is this 
in violation of the Code? 
ANSWER: Rule 503e reads: ‘“Con- 


duit shall be installed as a complete 
system, without wires. It shall be 
continuous from outlet to outlet, or 
from fitting to fitting, and shall be 
mechanically connected to all fittings. 
Conduit should never be fastened into 
knockout holes in switch or other boxes, 
where the holes are larger than the 
conduit being used, uniess some means 
are provided for a permanent and 
effective grounding at this point. The 
most common occurrence of this viola- 
tion is in the use of $-in. conduit in 
¥-in. knockouts. Where the larger size 
opening has to be used, substantial 
washers should be inserted between the 
bushings and locknuts and the box or 
- a reducing bushing should be used. The 
most dangerous violation of this rule 
occurs where the conduit in question 
contains the service wires. The ground 
between the service conduit and the 
rest of the conduit. system should 
always be permanent and effective.” 


Removing Outer Strand 
of Heavy Cable to Fit 
Lugs of Switch 


QUESTION: In connecting a 1,000,000 
c.m. cable into the lugs on a knife 
switch it was found necessary to cut 
away the outer strand in order to 
enter the cable into the lugs on the 
switch. Is this a violation of the 
rules? 


ANSWER: The procedure described 
does not violate the Code rules. The 
rubber insulation on wires is seriously 
affected by excessive temperature. The 
maximum current permitted in any 
wire is determined by the temperature 
rise which will occur in the rubber in- 
sulation when such maximum current 
is flowing through the wire. 

In the case cited, there being no in- 
sulation over the point where the 
strands are removed, any excess heat 
generated would be ineffective so far 


as insulation is concerned. However, 
both the copper of the lug, and the 
solder which fills the interstices be- 
tween the wires of the cable, will make 
up in conductivity for the strands re- 
moved. 


Switching Mechanism 
Connected to Outer Shell 
of Sockets 


QUESTION: In some makes of key 
sockets the switching mechanism is 
single-pole and is placed in that part 
of the circuit feeding the outer screw 
shell of the socket. Is a socket of 
this type in violation of the Code? 


ANSWER: Section 1204, paragraph 
a of the Code says: “Single-pole 











O make available to read- 

ers, the counsel of one of 
the best thinkers on the 
Electrical Code Committee, 
(which formulates the Na- 
tional Electrical Code), a 
man of progressive ideas, and 








himself an electrical inspec- 
tor charged with large re- 
sponsibilities in the enforce- 
ment of rules for standard 
electrical construction, “Elec- 
trical Merchandising” has 
arranged with Victor H. 
Tousley, chief inspector of 
the Electrical Department of 
the City of Chicago, to con- 
duct this department of 
Questions and Answers on 
the Code to appear each 
month in these pages. Send 
in your questions about any 
Code or construction rulings 
that have been puzzling 
you, to: 

Editor, “Electrical Merchan- 
dising,” Tenth Ave. and 
Thirty-Sixth Street, New 
York City. 





























switches shall never be used as service 
switches, except as permitted in Sec- 
tion 405 of this code, nor be placed 
in any neutral or grounded wire.” 
Section 1402, paragraph b reads: “Each 
fixture shall be so wired that all screw 
shells of sockets will be connected to 
the same fixture stem wire, or supply 
wire, or terminal in the fixture, and 
this wire or terminal shall be marked 
in an approved manner by which it may 
be readily distinguished. The marked 
wire shall in all cases be the grounded 
wire.” 

The first rule cited taken in connec- 
tion with the requirements of the sec- 
ond rule, has undoubtedly given rise 
to the question here asked. There is no 
question at all as to the meaning of 
Section 1402 b. The live wire must be 
connected to the center contact of the 
socket and the screw shell of the socket 
must be connected to the neutral or 
grounded wire. 

Article 12, however, applies to 
switches and nearly all its references 
are to knife and snap switches. Sec- 
tion 1204 in particular: is obviously an 
“installation” and not a “construction” 
rule. This rule cannot be reasonably 
construed as applying to “sockets” 
which are specifically covered by Sec- 
tion 1404. While there may be argu- 
ments in favor of the requirements of 
single pole socket switch mechanism 
being located in the ungrounded leg of 
the circuit, still it is fair to assume that 
if the Electrical Committee had in- 
tended such a requirement it would 
have plainly stated it in the rule in 
order to give manufacturers ample 
opportunity to dispose of their stock 
and redesign their sockets to comply 
with the new requirements. 


Flush Switch Plates 
on Exposed Conduit 


QUESTION: Is it a violation of the 
Code to use the ordinary flush switch 
plate on exposed conduit work? 


ANSWER: I know of no place where 
this particular point is covered by 4 
Code rule. However, contractors occa- 
sionally install concealed type switch 
boxes on exposed conduit work. The 
box projects some distance from the 
wall. A switch plate, ‘such as is used 
for flush switches on concealed work, !s 
then attached to the box. This plate 
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‘ projects around the sides of the box 


and the metal edge, which is sometimes 
quite thin and with sharp corners, pre- 
sents a dangerous condition. On ex- 
posed conduit work only such switch 
boxes as are especially designed for 
this purpose should be used. 


Single-Pole Fusing on 
Residence Work 


QUESTION: Is it permissible to use 
single-pole fusing on all residence 
work under the new Code, provided 
special authority is obtained? 


ANSWER: Im the Code rule (Para- 
graph 807 b) single-pole fusing may 
“by permission of the inspection de- 
partment” be allowed “on systems hav- 
ing a grounded neutral or having one 
side grounded, and where the grounded 
conductor is identified and properly con- 
nected.” In accordance with this rule 
in existing buildings supplied by two- 
wire 110 volt a. c. services without 
marked wire or neutral grounded in 
the premises, branch lighting circuits 
should have two-pole fuse protection. 
Single-pole fusing should not be used 
owing to the liability of a reversal of 
the wires either at the meter or at the 
pole. 


Armored Cable and the 
Rule on “Marked Wires’”’ 


QUESTION: How can you comply 
with the rules on marked wire when 
using armored cable? 


ANSWER: The Code rule on “marked 
wires” cannot be strictly complied with 
when using armored cable. Two-wire 
armored cable for use with marked- 
wire systems generally comes with one 
white and one black wire. Three-wire 
armored cable generally has one white 
wire and two colored wires; either two 
black wires, one black and one red wire, 
one black and one only partly black or 
red wire. The colored wires are 
intended to be used for the ungrounded 
wire and the white wire for the 
grounded wire. In using armored cable 


it is necessary, however, to violate the 
general rule and use the white wire 
for the ungrounded wire. This is 
clearly shown in the diagrams at bot- 
tom of page. It will be noted that at 
each fixture outlet there are always two 
wires, one the white wire which is the 
grounded wire and the other the black 
wire which is the ungrounded wire. 


Low Resistance Between 
Neutral and Ground 
on 3-Wire System 


QUESTION: If a wiring installation 
is reinspected, after having been in 
service a year or two, and it is found 
that the insulation resistance or 
megohms between the outer wires of 
the 3-wire system and each other and 
the ground fulfills the requirements 
of the Code, but is found that the in- 
sulation resistance between the neu- 
tral wire and the ground has fallen 
below the Code limit (this, of course, 
being tested with the initial ground 
removed) such condition would, of 
course, be due to an accidental ground 
having occurred between the neutral 
wire and the ground. What steps 
should be taken? 


ANSWER: Where an installation is in 
the condition described above an inspec- 
tor would undoubtedly require the neu- 
tral of the system to be brought up to 
the insulation resistance demanded by 
the Code, this insulation resistance ap- 
plying to the neutral as well as to the 
outside wires. While a ground on the 
neutral would have no effect so far as 
the operation of the apparatus or the 
blowing of fuses was concerned, still, 
either a single ground or multiple 
grounds on the neutral are objection- 
able. In either of these instances cur- 
rent may leave the neutral wire and 
flow into paths unknown, possibly 
causing electrolytic troubles, fires or 
even explosions. With a single ground 
on the neutral, whatever current the 
neutral is carrying is afforded an ad- 
ditional path through the piping or 
metal structure of the building. In 
some cases this current may be ex- 


cessive. With multiple grounds the 
current can not only flow to the ground 
but may also pass from one of the 
grounded points on the neutral to an- 
other point, following the metal work 
in the building. It is a simple case 
of divided circuits. The difference of 
potential between the neutral wire and 
the ground, or between two points on 
the neutral wire itself may not be very 
great, but the resistance concerned may 
also be very low with a result that 
considerable current may flow. With 
either single or multiple grounds on 
the neutral the opening up of the neu- 
tral conductor might allow all the cur- 
rent in the neutral wire to flow through 
the ground connections. This latter 
condition might exist for a long period 
of time without being discovered. The 
current from accidental grounds flow- 
ing through a gas pipe underground 
has caused explosions when workmen 
attempted to remove a section of pipe. 
The are exploded the gas which es- 
caped from the pipe. 


Increasing Capacity of 
Mains by Parallel Wiring 


QUESTION: In our plant there is a 
set of 1,000,000 c.m. cables feeding 
a distributing center requiring prac- 
tically the full capacity of the cables 
or 650 amp. We wish to reinforce 
these mains to provide for 400 amp. 
additional or a total of 1,050 amp. 
Can we parallel the present mains 
with 500,000 c.m. cables? An elec- 
trician tells us this is in violation of 
the Code. 


ANSWER: The above installation will 
violate the Code rule on the carrying 
capacity of rubber covered wires. Wires 
connected in parallel do not divide 
their current in accordance with the 
table of carrying capacity but in 
accordance with their circular mill- 
age. If two cables of the above sizes 
were paralleled we would have a com- 
bined circuit of 1,500,000 cm. A cur- 
rent flowing over this parallel circuit 
would divide with one-third flowing 
over the 500,000 c.m. cable and two- 
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thirds over the 1,000,000 c.m. cable. 
The rated capacity of 1,000,000 c.m. 
cable is 650 amp. and of the 500,000 
c.m. cable, 400 amp. With a current of 
1,050 amp. (their combined carrying 
capacity) the 1,000,000 c.m. cable would 
carry 700 amp., or two-thirds, and the 
500,000 c.m. cable 350 amp. or one-third. 
It will thus be seen that the 1,000,000 
c.m. cable will be overloaded. A more 
exaggerated illustration of this is the 
case of a No. 10 paralleled with a 
1,000,000 c.m. cable. The circular mill- 
age of these wires is in the ratio of 
about 1 to 100, and although the carry- 
ing capacity of a No. 10 wire is 25-amp. 
it would, in this case, carry only about 
q7-amp. An examination of the table of 
carrying capacities will show that the 
allowable amp. per circular mil is much 
greater with smaller size wires than 
with the large cables. 


Size of Conduit for 
Wires and Cables 


QUESTION: What size conduit should 
I use for the installation of three No. 
0000 lead-covered cables? 


ANSWER: The Code gives no speci- 
fications for conduit for lead covered 
wires. At right is a table showing size 
of conduit to use for the various sizes 
and combinations of lead covered wires 
and cables. This table has had an ex- 
tensive use and, as far as the writer 
knows, has received no criticism. 


Identifying Neutral Wire on 
Extensions from Unmarked 
Circuits 


QUESTION: When extensions are run 
to a circuit which has not been put 
in with marked conductors, must the 
extension be installed using marked 
neutral wire. In some territories, it 
had been the practice to mark the 
wires exactly the reverse of the 1923 
Code requirement. What should be 
done with the extension in such a 
case? 


ANSWER: Rule 601b states: “For 
conductor sizes No 8 and smaller, the 
neutral conductor on all 3-wire circuits 
and one conductor of all 2-wire circuits 
shall have a continuous identifying 
marker readily distinguishing it from 
the other conductors. For rubber 
covered wire the identification shall 
consist of a white or natural gray 
covering. When one of the circuit wires 
is to be grounded, the ground connec- 
tion shall be made to this identified 
wire.” When this rule was formulated, 
the Electrical Committee apparently had 
in mind branch circuits connected to 
three wire systems with grounded 
neutral. The purpose of the marked or 
identified wire is to provide throughout 
the entire system of branch circuits 
an identifying means by which the wire 
at ground potential can be readily and 
uniformly distinguished. And it must 
be presumed that to consistently carry 
out this intent any ruling covering the 
use of marked wires must, where 
practicable, require the marked wire 
for every wire at ground potential and 
prohibit the marked wire for any wire 


at a potential above ground. The rule 
as stated in the Code would, in the 
opinion of the writer, require the use 
of marked wires for extensions from 
existing circuits which had been put in 
without marked conductors. In fact, 
every two- or three-wire branch circuit 
No. 8 or smaller which contains a wire 
at ground potential should, to conform 
to the present Code, be installed with 
the grounded wire identified. Under 
a ruling such as the above neutral or 
grounded wires of No. 8 and smaller 
should be identified in the following 














cases: All branch lighting circuits. 
All 2-wire 110 volt mains. All three- 
Lead Covered Wires (@-660 Volts) (Stugle Condsctors) 
N of Cond 8 in 
Size of One Conduit 
Conductor Out, Diam. 1 2 3 
B. &8, Dec. Minimum Size of Conduit in 
wes ert — % 1 
12 20 812 4 % 1 1 
10 28 +359 2 1 1 1 
8 25 .39 1 1 1 
6 30 47 % 1 1 1 
5 32 50 % 1 1 1 
4 33 51 % 14 1 2 
3 35 .55 % 1% 2 
2 37 58 1 % 2 2 
1 41 64 1 2 2 
1/0 44 .68 1 2 2 
2/0 47 .73 1 2 2 
3/0 50 .78 1% 2% 3 
4/0 B4 - B4 1% % 2% 3 
250.000 62 .97 1% 3 3% 
300,000 65 1.01 1% 3 3% 
350,000 68 1.06 1” 3 3% 
400.000 71 1.11 1 3 3% 4 
450.000 74 1,15 1% 3 32 4 
100.000 78 1.21 2 3 Hy 3 4 
£0,000 8h 1.34 2 3 4 4 
600.000 RB 1.37 2 3% 4 if 
650.000 90 1.40 2 4 4 5 
700.000 92 1.43 2 4 4 5 
750,000 94 1.47 2 4 4 5 
800.000 96 1.50 2% 4 {2 6 
850.000 99 1.55 2% 4 4 5 
900,000 100 1.56 2% 4 i2 6 
950,000 102 1.59 HY 4% 4 6 
1.009.000 105 1.64 2 4% 4% 6 
1,250.000 116 1.81 3 5 5 6 
1,600.000 1246 1.97 3 5 6 
1,750,000 136 2.12 3 6 6 
2,000,000 142 2.21 3 6 6 
NOTE: Nos 14 to 8, solid wires, all others 
stranded. Outside diameters are given as wires of 
different makes vary in the outside diameters of similar 
sizes. This table is based on runs of fifty feet and not 
more than two standard right, angle elbows ; 











This table shows the sizes of conduit to 
use for different sizes and combinations of 
lead-covered wires and cables. As the Code 
makes no provision for this, and as this 
table has been widely used satisfactorily, 
it would seem to be a good guide to go by. 





wire mains. Meter loops and services 
to the outside of the building. Motor 
circuits of 110 volts. Yrough lighting 
such as used for border lights, outline 
lighting, etc. Canopy lighting. Electric 
signs. The marked wire should not be 
used on three phase circuits nor on two- 
wire isolated plants having no wire 
at ground potential. 

Regarding the statement that in some 
territories it has been the practice to 
mark the wires exactly the reverse of 
the 1923 Code, it would appear to the 
writer that this is a very unfortunate 
situation. The problem can best be 
solved by those directly in charge of the 
particular territories involved. 


Depth Required for Proper 
Ground with -in. Pipe 


QUESTION: Does the use of a }-in. 
pipe driven into moist earth a dis- 
tance of eight feet comply with the 
Code requirements on grounding? 

ANSWER: The installation as de- 

scribed does not conform to the Code. 

Paragraph 901b of the Code states 

“ * * * Each ground shall present not 

less than 2 sq.ft. of surface to ex- 

terior soil. * * * Ground pipes of iron 
or steel shall be not less than #-in. 
external diam. Other approved ground 


rods shall be not less than 3-in. in 
diam.” A ground pipe of 4-in. nominal 
diam. has an external diam. of .84 in. 
A pipe of this size would have to be 
driven into the ground at least nine 
feet to give a surface of 2 sq.ft. to 
exterior soil. Below is given a table 
showing the length of various diame- 
ters of pipes and rods necessary to 
gives an exterior surface of 2 sq.ft. 


LENGTH OF ROD OR PIPE HAVING 2 SQ.FT. 
OF EXTERIOR SURFACE 


Length 
hin. pipe (ext. diam., .84in.)............. 9.1 ft 
242. p pe (ext. diam., 1.05in.).....0.ccc0 r Pe: 
i-in. pipe (ext. diam., 1.311n.)............ 5.8 ft 

PMN PENUEG so0 1055.5 2-0 oo chee aod oleae io Write AS 13.3 ft 
foe. PIG ios horwrese 4:0 oe pba sae Wier eean eee os t2Z.2 i 
ATES ONS 6:6 10. 9. 0164: 0.0 ld bua bow 0 Se Deere 10.2 ft 
RE A ais uso diatwre Sena ore nee BOs 8.7 ft 
FBT EON 5.655050 lo. aosord. ore 514. Sie: antral SieceieTasia oe 7.6 ft 


Placing 14 Lamps on Circuit 


QUESTION: We are using at the 
present time open wiring or our 
ceilings in the mill. This is white- 
surfaced slow-burning wire No. 14 
gauge, good for 20 amp. according 
to the Code. We would like, pro- 
vided it is according to rule, to place 
on each circuit 14 lamps. These 
lamps will be 100 watt, 115 v. 14 
Mazda C. The reflectors will be 
such that, at some future time, 150- 
watt lamps could be used if thought 
desirable. In such a case there 
would be 2,100 watts on the circuit, 
provided we kept the same spacing. 
We figured however, in changing the 
spacing at that time, so that there 
would be 1,800 or 1,950 watts per 
circuit if we used 150-watt lamps. 
We should like to know if this would 
meet the new Code requirements. 


ANSWER: Assuming that the circuits 
referred to are two-wire, the installa- 
tion as proposed would violate the 
Code rule (No. 807 f) which allows not 
more than 12 outlets on a circuit. Each 
fixture, in the case cited, constitutes an 
outlet. The Code provides two limi- 
tations on the ordinary branch light- 
ing circuit. First, there must be not 
more than 12 outlets to the circuits; 
second, the load must not exceed that 
which can be carried by a 15 ampere 
fuse. Twelve 150-watt lamps on a 
circuit will require 1,800 watts. A 15- 
amp. Edison plug fuse or a cartridge 
fuse must, according to the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories standard, carry 
110 per cent of its rated load indefi- 
nitely. Either of these types of fuses 
would, therefore, not blow until the 
current exceeded 16.5 amperes. At 115 
volts this will permit of a load of 1,897 
watts and either of these types of fuse 
will under ordinary conditions actually 
carry eighteen 150-watt lamps indefi- 
nitely. Link fuses must be rated to 
carry 125 per cent of their normal load 
before blowing. The 15-amp. fuse of 
this type will, therefore, not blow until 
the current exceeds 18% amperes. At 
115 volts this fuse will carry a branch 
circuit of over 2,100 watts. 


* * * 


Send in Your Questions 


Readers who would like to get answers 
to questions on Code Matters, are invited to 
send their queries to “Electrical Merchandis- 
ing,” Tenth Ave. and 36th Street, New York. 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why (VIII) 


Texas Dealer’s Salesmen Inject 
“Practical Pep” Into Sales Letters 


Men Who “Know the Field”: Are Given Job of Writing 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising for Graham & Collins Electric 
Company—Important Source of $100,000 Worth of Business 


EAR the close of the regular 
N monthly meeting of employ- 

ers and employees of the Gra- 
ham & Collins Electric Company, 
San Antonio, Tex., Mrs Graham gets 
up, looks toward one of the men, and 
says: “Frank, you write the next 
sales letter. Put in it the things that 
you think ought to be stressed in 
our advertising to the public. When 
you have framed the best letter you 
possibly can write, bring it to me and 
we'll see what improvements the rest 
of us can make on it.” 

So Frank begins searching his 
brain for the many good things he 
had previously thought ought to be 
said about electrical appliances and 
the shop’s service to the public. He 
writes and re-writes his sales letter. 
He finds it a hard proposition to say 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


everything that ought to be said on 
one page, but he knows that the let- 
ter must be brief; so he deletes and 
curtails sentences. 

In a week or less he hands his fin- 
ished product to the boss. It is a 
good sales letter, written from 
the standpoint of the man behind the 
counter or the man who rings the 
doorbells; the man who knows 
the common objections of prospec- 
tive buyers of electrical appliances 
and the factors that count most in 
sales resistance. 


Everybody Has Chance at 
Revising Letter 


Then the letter starts the rounds 
of the shop. Every man and woman 
who knows something about selling 
appliances or letter writing takes a 


whack at Frank’s pet, and by the 
time it gets back to the boss it is 
scarred and smeared almost beyond 
recognition; but out of all the cor- 
rections, inserts, erasures and rec- 
tifications come letters such as the 
following: 


Dear Madam: 

Some time back you purchased a 
Micawes cleaner which we trust is giv- 
ing you entire satisfaction. 

Like all electric motors, the cleaner 
should be taken apart and thoroughly 
cleaned once a year and, inasmuch as 
we are extremely anxious for your 
| eee to give you the service that it 
should, we feel that it is to our mutual 
advantage to offer you the services of 
our efficient service man, who has been 
especially trained in the servicing of 
cleaners as well as in general elec- 
trical repair work. 

For your further information we are 
enclosing a leaflet which more fully 
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explains our guarantee as well as in- 
structions for the care of your B...... 

We know that every B...... cleaner 
should give entire satisfaction to its 
owner and that if it does not, there is 
some slight trouble that should be 
remedied at once and if such is the 
case we would be glad to have you 
call and see us or just phone Cr. 1698 
and it will have our immediate atten- 
tion. 

We would also remind you that we 
carry the most complete line of. elec- 
trical appliances for the home that is 
to be found, and will appreciate your 
inquiries and patronage. 

Yours for electrical service, 
GRAHAM & COLLINS ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Dear Madam: 

A noted specialist once said that 
“nure soap and water was the best 
medicine on earth for the human body.” 
We must admit that this is good, but 
the body must have food to sustain it; 
without food it could not survive. 

Like the human body, electric fans 
need a very thorough cleaning once a 
year, using gasoline instead of soap 
and water. Instead of food, they need 
oil and must have it. 

We have expert mechanics who have 
been especially trained in that line and 
have the best of equipment in our shop 
for cleaning, oiling and repairing elec- 
tric fans. 

We are making a specialty of this 
work and carry the proper oil in con- 
venient containers for fans, machine 
motors, vibrators, etc. 

Call us up—Cr. 1698—and let us talk 
to you about your work. 

Respectfully, 
GRAHAM & COLLINS ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Steady Rise to Success 


Sixteen years ago W. M. Graham 
and E.J.Collins each borrowed $500 
from friends and went into the elec- 
trical business. They showed their 
business ability right at the start by 
not investing all their capital in 
stock. Their first order for goods 
amounted to $420, and the remainder 
of the $1,000 was available for 
operating expenses. They took over 
a section of a small building that 
afforded less floor space than is now 
contained in Mr. Graham’s private 
office. Then they went to work. 

The company now owns the build- 
ing which it occupies in the busy 
“etail district of San Antonio, and 
another building directly back of 
this one. It does an annual business 
that amounts to over $100,000, on 
which it makes $10,000 net. Last 
year the company was incorporated 
for $35,000, the primary purpose of 
which was to allow the employees 
of the concern an opportunity to buy 
part interest in the organization. 

Although the firm was primarily 
in the electrical contracting busi- 
ness at first, it soon began handling 
merchandise. Three years after Mr. 














Sales letters written, criti- 
cized, and revised by salesmen 
are the chief form of advertis- 
ing employed by the Graham 
& Collins Electric Company, 
San Antonio, Texas. They are 
used almost exclusively be- 
cause they bring in the great- | 
est volume of sales of any form 
of advertising used by the 
company,—and they “set the 
sales force thinking” about its 
work. 
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Graham and Mr. Collins opened 
their shop, they added a small line 
of appliances, and this end of the 
business has grown steadily until 
today the store sells annually be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000 worth of 
household electrical goods. The 
regular sales letters prepared by the 
shop’s employees and the monthly 
meetings are two of the main fac- 
tors that have made this sales record 
possible. 

At the regular monthly meetings 
all officers and employees of the 
company are present. At these 
gatherings the men who come in con- 
tact with prospective purchasers of 
appliances hold the center of the 
stage, for it is held that they are 
the ones who can make suggestions 
for improving service and revising 
selling tactics. The meetings are in- 
formal affairs and every person is 
made to feel free to speak on any 
subject at any time. The men are 
encouraged to make notes of service 
and selling ideas during the month 
and to bring these up for discussion 
at the meeting. Every suggestion 
is weighed carefully and many ex- 
cellent selling ideas are developed. 


Mailing List Kept Up to Date 
by Active Check 


The company maintains a mailing 
list of about 16,000 names of the 
customers of the local public service 
company. From this, new prospects 
are added gradually and old and in- 
active names stricken off. The San 
Antonio Public Service Company 
was glad to supply such a list, for 
it realized that the more appliances 
local dealers sell, the greater will 
be the consumption of power. 

All letters are mailed out under 
two-cent postage, so anything that is 
undeliverable on account of change 
of address is returned to Graham & 
Collins. Every letter that comes 
back is immediately checked against 
the mailing list, and the delinquent 


name removed. By a careful check 
on returns, a live list is maintained. 

After a prospect has received six 
letters without having responded to 
any of them, the name is cut off the 
list, for the company considers that 
if that number of letters does not 
produce some business or at least a 
reply, the prospect is not in the 
market at all or is buying appli- 
ances somewhere else and is entirely 
satisfied with the service she gets. 
New names come in every day from 
many reliable sources, best of which 
are those picked up by the shop’s 
salesmen while calling upon custom- 
ers or other prospects. 

An average of nine letters are sent 
out each year. These are multi- 
graphed and the prospects’ names 
and addresses are filled in carefully 
on a typewriter. To all appearances 
they are personal letters. By far 
the greater part of the company’s 
advertising appropriation is spent in 
this manner. 


Good Plan for Reviving 
“Dead Customers” 


A combination statement and sales 
letter was recently sent out that 
created business. They took a regu- 
lar billhead, filled in the names of 
a number of customers who _ had 
previously bought merchandise at 
the shop and had it charged, but 
whose accounts were fully paid and 
had not been used for several 
months, and filled in a line for mer- 
chandise as usual, except the figures 
were naughts with a dollar-mark 
beside them. 

Following the entry about two 
inches down the sheet of paper was 
a brief note to the effect that the 
customer had not been to the store 
for a long time and that the mar- 
agement would appreciate a friendly 
call. The same scheme was followed 
out at another time, except that in- 
stead of a note being written on the 
billhead itself, the writing was on a 
separate sheet of paper attached to 
the statement with a wire clip. __ 

Both plans attracted attention, for 
the recipients invariably were sur- 
prised to see that they owed the 
company, and then were pleased to 
realize that it was a joke after all. 
Salesmen promptly follow up all 
replies and arrange for demonstra- 
tions in prospects’ homes. The chief 
theme of each letter is the value of 
electrical appliances in the home, 
but there is usually a mention of the 
company’s service at the close of the 
sales message. 
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Stimulating Door-to-Door Salesmen 
for Summer Selling 


Eight Successful Ideas Employed by Dealers and Crew Managers to Move 
Appliances and Fixtures—Paving the Way for Successful Campaigns 


Advertising Prepares 
Way for Salesmen 


DVERTISING the _ kitchen-lighting 
unit for a week before the selling 
campaign started is one reason why the 
salesmen for the United Water, Gas and 
Electric Company at Hutchinson, Kan., 
sold an average of twelve units a day per 
salesman. They could make more calls be- 
cause the advertising had gotten a part of 
their story across and the prospect was 
interested in hearing the rest of it. 


Make the Interview Count 


A CREW manager who works to get the 
most out of his men, puts this idea to 
them: “When you ring a door bell, be 
determined to get something out of it. The 
interview is hard to get. When you have 
won it, make it count. If she has a cleaner, 
try to sell her a washer. If you can’t interest 
her in the washer,—try the ironer, cooker, 
sewing machine. Try to get the names of 
friends who are interested in appliances. If 
you can’t get anything else get the name of 
the woman next door.” 


Do Your Business Hours 
Suit Your Customers? 


BVENINGS and holidays are good times 
to keep the store open for appliance 
customers “dug up” by the salesmen. A 
dealer in Flushing, L. I., who was spending 
a holiday working on his books was so often 
interrupted by people shaking the locked 
store door that he gave up the book work to 
attend to his customers. A high percentage 
were women who were taking advantage of 
the holiday to bring their husbands in to 
look over appliances. His store is now 
always open on holidays and on many eve- 
nings. Another dealer with an outside sales 
force allows his men to take turns in the 
store evenings. When he first brought up 
the idea he did not get a very favorable 
response. He induced one salesman to spend 
a few evenings in the store and the sales and 
Prospects that walked into him made the 


Privilege of evening work one that the men 
competed for. 


Getting the Signature 


IN closing a sale the successful salesman 
tries to get the effective consent of the 
Prospect before he brings the contract out. 
Ifa woman has once point blank refused to 
€n it is twice as hard to lead up to it 
again. Vic Alderson of Mansfield, O., has a 
method that gets the signature nine times 
Out of ten, when he has left the machine, 
after demonstration, for one more wash. 
is his line of action. “I follow the pros- 
Pony up with a call the afternoon after 
ty have washed, examining the clothes if 
*y are on the line. I tell her how much 


Si 


cleaner she washes than so many women I 
know and while talking this way I am feeling 
around for the pen I never carry. Then I 
say ‘Mrs. Jones, I can’t find my pen and ink. 
Will you please loan me a pen?’ If she goes 
for a pen she knows what it is for and is 
sold. If this fails, I call in the evening and 
have it out with Mr. Jones.” 


Paying Service Costs 


with New Leads 


HE service man can easily find out what 
other appliances the customer owns. 
The Hayes Company, Detroit, has a service 
form which contains spaces for the service 
man to list the appliances in the homes he is 
called to. This survey is used by the sales 
department who can then approach the 
prospect on the appliance she has not and 
which she logically needs. 


A Straight Talk to the Men 


P. DISBECKER, Doric Electric Com- 

* pany, New York City, gets directly to 
the personal problem of the salesmen who 
apply to him. “You men that answer my 
advertisement have answered a _ lot of 
others. You are looking for a job and ex- 
pecting to make money in the job you take. 


There is not an ad in the paper this morning 
that does not represent an opportunity. If 
you closed your eyes and put your pencil 
down anywhere on the help-wanted page 
you would hit a job that is making money 
for somebody. People would not be in any 
of these businesses using salesmen if the 
salesmen did not make money. Take my 
line or any other line and put your best 
2tfort on it, work hard for so many hours a 
day and there is money and a future in it. 


Additional Bonus Based Upon 
Service with Company 


I by ORDER to keep down the turnover of 
its salesmen to the minimum, an Illinois 
firm has seen fit to pay its salesmen a bonus 
upon commissions earned, in the case of 
men whe have been with it for a given 
length of time. For example, the man who 
has been three months with the appliance- 
sales department, receives ten per cent on all 
commissions earned for that period. For 
six months’ service, the bonus rate goes up 
to 11 per cent on commissions earned during 
the second three-month period; for 12 
months, 12 per cent on the second six- 
month period; and 12 per cent for all com- 
missions thereafter. Other bonuses are also 
awarded for reaching or exceeding quotas. 





Don’t Forget the “‘Man in the Case”’ 

















Many appliance sales can be closed only by seeing the 
“man of the house.”’ If he is interested in mechanics, 
he may be sold on the mechanical construction. 


Furthermore, the salesman should not overlook 
office buildings, banksand stores, where mendo ll 
the buying—they need appliances too 
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“Business Interruption” Insurance 


A Review of the Forms of Protection Like “Use and Occupancy,” Rent, 
Rental Value, Profit Insurance, etc., Which “Begin Where 
the Standard Fire Policy Leaves Off” 


: EARLY every electrical con- 
N tractor or retailer at some 


time or other is approached 
on the subject of business interrup- 
tion insurance. 

Such “policies which begin where 
the standard fire policy leaves off” 
are being widely applied to business 
today. We refer to such forms 
of insurance as: use and _ occu- 
pancy insurance (also known as 
business interruption indemnity) ; 
rent, rental value and leasehold in- 
surance; profit insurance; explosion, 
and similar kinds of insurance. 

While these types of insurance 
coverage are written to afford pro- 
tection in the reimbursement of loss, 
they apply to the electrical contractor 
or dealer in an even broader way. 
From a merchant’s point of view 
these forms of insurance represent 
business shock absorbers., Not only 
is their value to be found in the 
financial protection offered — their 
importance and usefulness is to be 
considered from the angle of distrib- 
uting shocks. Every kind of insur- 
ance you can afford acts as an 
organized distributor of losses. The 
shocks are “taken up” in the pre- 
vention of business interruption 
through “acts of God” (policy term), 
and then the cost distributed in 
partial and reduced payments over 
long periods instead of at some cer- 
tain and perhaps inopportune time. 


General Maintenance Expenses 
Can Be Assured 


The electrical dealer cannot look at 
business insurance entirely from a 
protective standpoint but rather 
from its value in permitting sys- 
tematized finances—the organization 
of “outgo” so that it will not at any 
one given and unexpected time ex- 
ceed the “income” through cause of 
commercial accident. 

The first form of insurance de- 
signed ‘for business interruption 
purposes is use and occupancy. 
“U. and O.,” as it is called, is known 


By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


to the electrical dealer by name yet 
its real function is not generally un- 
derstood. Use and occupancy insur- 
ance protects against loss you can 
sustain to net profits in the con- 
tinuance of fixed expenses  not- 
withstanding an _ interruption of 
your business by means of a fire, 
tornado, explosion, riot, civil com- 
motion and also from sprinkler leak- 
age. In other words, it protects you 
against loss of your general mainte- 
nance expense which would have to 
continue should your business be 
interrupted by a fire—such expenses 
as salaries and wages, advertising 
contracts, taxes, interest on indebted- 
ness, insurance premiums, royalties 
and general business expenses have 
to be met when your business stops. 

One thing which should be clearly 
understood and that is use and occu- 
pancy or business interruption in- 
demnity, as it is also known, covers 
only for the actual loss sustained and 
in no case for more than the amount 
of the policy. It does not protect 
loss of profit on finished merchandise 
or the time that it would take to 
reproduce such merchandise. It does 
not cover any loss of business inter- 
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through partial and reduced 
payments over long periods, 
instead of at some certain 
and _ perhaps 
time. 


inopportune 




















ruption due to the shutting down, 
for example, of your local electric 
light plant. That would be consid- 
ered a consequential interruption 
which as a matter of information 
can be insured through the arrange- 
ment of an endorsement to a use and 
occupancy policy and a small addi- 
tional premium. 

Your fire insurance policy protects 
you for the actual value of your store 
and its contents according to the way 
the policy is written. Use and occu- 
pancy policies protect you against 
loss brought about by continued ex- 
penses of a fixed nature and which 
naturally would produce a loss in 
case of business interference when 
there was no income to balance it. 
It is just as it is now named—Busi- 
ness Interruption Insurance. 

Use and occupancy insurance, to- 
gether with ordinary fire insurance, 
creates a continuity of protection to 
the electrical dealer and a_protec- 
tion against loss of business as well 
as loss of investment. In other 
words, use and occupancy insurance 
is more or less of a credit proposi- 
tion. 


“U. and O.” Protection Limited 
to Rate of Earnings 


The amount of insurance which 
companies will issue to an elec- 
trical dealer is limited to the 
anticipated earning for the year to 
come. To this they add the esti- 
mated fixed charges and expenses 
which could not be discontinued in 
the event of interruption. There is 
also a form known as contingent use 
and occupancy insurance but this has 
no particular attraction for the elec- 
trical dealer as it is mainly for manu- 
facturers who are dependent upon 
the output of other plants. The 
rates for use and occupancy insur- 
ance are promulgated and rated by 
the same schedule of rating which 
applied to ordinary fire insurance 
and compares favorably with fire 1- 
surance rates. 
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Three other auxiliary fire lines 
about which. the electrical dealer is 
not too well informed are those of 
rent insurance—rental value insur- 
ance—and leasehold insurance. Each 
of these forms of insurance is dif- 
ferent. 


Various Forms of Insurance 
Possible 


Rent insurance is a form of finan- 
cial protection which pays or reim- 
burses you for the loss of rent which 
would cease from a building when 
the building was destroyed by fire. 
A rent policy is drawn up by the 
insurance company to protect against 
loss of income of rent resulting from 
your fire either when your building 
is vacant or occupied at the time of 
the fire, or it can be drawn up to 
repay for the loss of rent from just 
the portions which are occupied. 
Rent insurance protects you against 
loss of income from rent from the 
time your place becomes destroyed 
by fire until such a time when it is 
rebuilt. It is written in two forms. 
One is based on the entire annual 
income or rental value of the prop- 
erty and the other on the rental in- 
come or rental value for the esti- 
mated time necessary to rebuild a 
building and put it in a tenantable 
condition. 

Rental value insurance is designed 
for the electrical dealer who owns 
and occupies his own _ building. 
Rental value insurance insures you 
in the amount of “rental value” 
your building is worth at a time of 
fire and as agreed upon in the policy. 
If your business or residence burns 
up it is necessary for you in the 
meanwhile to go elsewhere and pay 
rent. It is against the loss of this 


rental value that a rental value policy 
protects. 


Leasehold Insurance Insures 
Low Rent 


Leasehold insurance is again dif- 
ferent. If you hold a lease written 
for a number of years; a lease which 
by reason of its long terms means 
you are enjoying a lower rental than 
if you were on a month to month 
agreement you have a “leasehold 
Interest.” And it can be insured. 
A leasehold insurance policy agrees 
to return to you the amount of rental 
difference you would have to pav 
between the present rent as enjoved 
Under lease and that which you 
would have to pay at another place 
i the event your lease was broken 
¥ fire making it necessary for you 





to seek other quarters. Or you may 
have a “profit” you are enjoying by 
reason of subleasing under your pres- 
ent lease. Thus you can be insured 
on the leasehold form of policy. The 
electrical dealer should remember that 
leasehold insurance only acts when a 
lease is terminated by fire or lightning 
or explosion and does not have any 
effect in case of the termination 
of a lease through legal recourse or 
condemnation by the Municipal De- 
partment. It is a form of insurance 
now widely accepted although its 
very nature leads insurance com- 
panies to usually choose their policy- 
holders most carefully. Quite a few 
electrical dealers who have stores in 
buildings they own themselves or 
places which they have leased and 
then subleased in order to make an 
income have used leasehold to good 


advantage in protecting their in- 
vestment. 
Profit insurance is something 


which is seldom written for an elec- 





trical dealer, unless the latter is also 
doing a manufacturing business. In 
order that the reader may have some 
idea of what such a policy represents 
as a business interruption form of 
insurance it can be stated that it is 
more or less a manufacturing propo- 
sition. A profit policy in the case of 
a manufacturing plant reimburses 
for the prospective profits that would 
result on the sale of finished stock 
over and above its cost of production 
including charges of every character. 
The ordinary fire policy pays the loss 
of the entire cost of the stock in its 
finished condition. The profit policy 
pays the difference between the en- 
tire cost and the amount for which 
it had been sold but not delivered. 
In other words, the profit policy 
reimburses for contracted profits 
which were interrupted by fire. 
Another form of business inter- 
ruption insurance of interest to the 
electrical dealer is that of explosion 
insurance. An explosion insurance 




















IF YOU SHOULD HAVE A FIRE— 


A fire in your store or building would prob- 
ably damage your stock and equipment— 
and this you may have thoroughly covered 


by the usual fire insurance. But there are 
other losses that follow in the wake of 


such a fire or business interruption—loss of 
“use and occupancy,” loss of rental value, 
and loss of leasehold, Protection against 


these and other contingencies are discussed 
in detail in Mr. Hubbard’s article. 
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policy covers against financial loss 
resulting from an explosion due to 
the cause of carelessness, lawlessness 
or from damage from an explosion 
occurring at a distance. It is im- 
portant for the electrical dealer to 
know that the policy does not cover 
explosions originating within steam 
pipes, boilers, fly wheels, or electrical 
machinery as those things are pro- 
vided against with separate policies. 
The main hazards it protects against 
are explosion from gas, gasoline and 
chemicals, and miscellaneous inci- 
dental explosions. During the past 
year several gas-house explosions 
made themselves widely recorded. 
Damage to an electrical dealer’s 
store from such a condition would 
be covered by explosion insurance. 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance 

Riot and civil commotion is the 
name of a form of insurance which 
protects the electrical dealer against 
direct loss or damage caused by a 
riot or a riot attending a strike, an 
insurrection, civil commotion or ex- 
plosion caused by these results. A 
sort of an explosion policy is incor- 
porated in a riot and civil commotion 
policy. Such a policy is drawn to 
supplement the standard fire policy. 
Many electrical dealers have carried 
this form of insurance temporarily 
when riots and strikes have taken 
place. Generally, the insurance when 
bought at that time is high priced 
due to the existing hazard. When 
bought as a regular protection to be 
carried along it can be secured at 
lower rates. In connection with 
such a policy, with an explosion 
policy, the insurance companies now 
also write protection covering the 
legal liability of the owner of prop- 
erty, insuring him against loss which 
could result from claims made 
against him for damage to property 
of others caused by an explosion 
originating on his own property. 
One thing which has brought this 
form of insurance into demand is 
the many gasoline stations being 
installed about the country. 

There are many forms of property 
insurance for the electrical dealer— 
but the particular coverages ex- 
plained and described in this article 
come mainly under the classification 
of business interruption insurance 
and are presented as a matter of 
business information for reference 
and knowledge to the electrical dealer 
who figures the interests of his busi- 
ness from all angles. 


Brown-Dorrance Outside 
Salesmen Get Two Weeks’ 
Field Instruction 
By E. LUNDQUIST 


Of the salesmen engaged by the 
Brown-Dorrance Electric Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., only one in ten 
sticks. However, if a man remains 
a year he will remain two years and 
very likely longer. Most men fail, 
Mr. Brown declares, not because the 
basis of pay is inequitable or insuffi- 
cient to provide good earnings,—not 
because electrical goods are hard to 
sell_—not because of faulty or in- 
complete instruction on how to sell, 
but because the men do not get a 
vision of the field for the goods they 
are to sell and therefore fail to see 
the possibilities which the job offers. 
Therefore, when selecting new sales- 
men, Brown-Dorrance aims to pre- 
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The Nebraska Power Company’s 
Advice to Its Employees 


Our customers judge this com- 
pany by what they think of 
you. 

Courtesy always pays and you 
are paid to be courteous. 

Never look upon a customer’s 
complaint as a nuisance. If 
justified, it is a service to the 
company, but justified or not, 
it affords an opportunity for 

courteous service. 

It takes two to make service 

| perfect, the server and the 








served, and you are respon- 
sible for your part. 

A customer will believe what 
you know to be true. Do not 
ask him to believe what you 

| do not believe yourself. Get 





the facts! 


Old customers were once new 
customers who were fairly 
treated. 

The recollection of courteous 
treatment remains when every- 
thing else is forgotten. 

It is a customer’s right to 
understand what he or she is 
buying. It is your duty to 
help the customer to under- 
stand. 

Best of all! Put yourself in the 
customer’s place, and then do 

| unto the customer as you 

would be done by. 





























sent the market so that the men can 
visualize the possibilities of the 
work. 

When hired, the new man is placed 
under a sales supervisor who care- 
fully teaches him the functions and 
merits of the various household ap- 
pliances. As soon as he has acquired 
a working knowledge of them he is 
assigned to a territory. This he be- 
comes responsible for and must de- 
velop. 


New Salesmen Need Time 
to Gain Confidence 


He is not simply shoved into it and 
told to sell, however. The super- 
visor goes with him, canvasses for 
him to show him how to gain entré 
into homes and actually sells for 
him. The new man gets full com- 
mission on all sales made for him 
during the two weeks, which are 
deemed necessary for the man to 
acquire confidence in his own ability. 
This time is also needed for the firm 
to judge whether the man gives 
promise of developing. 

The store is the source for many 
leads and these are given to the men 
to follow. Each man is likewise pro- 
tected on sales made in the store into 
his territory and the straight com- 
mission pay therefore nets a good 
income. However, no man can de- 
pend upon store leads to produce a 
satisfactory volume of sales and he 
is therefore thrown on his own re- 
sources. 

He must depend on his own efforts 
for the bulk of sales, for no matter 
how great the co-operation of the 
store or office, it seldom supplies 
enough business to satisfy either the 
firm or himself. Office co-operation 
is valuable as a means of encourage- 
ment and incentive. 

The men are required to report to 
the store each day and a meeting of 
all the salesmen is held once each 
week. At this meeting experiences 
are exchanged and instructions are 
given for any special sales drive 
which is contemplated. The men 
are coached to strive for cash sales 
with the result that nearly 40 per 
cent of the Brown-Dorrance com- 
pany’s sales are cash. The regular 
weekly meeting has proved valuable 
also as a means of stirring up enthu- 
siasm and te give the new men a bet- 
ter opportunity to get acquainted. 

The company has found, howeve!, 
that the best way to make the men 
stick is to give them the proper vieW 
point so that they may have a proper 
vision of their field and possibilities. 
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Electragists Issue Simplified “Job Sheet” for Contractor 


‘|? ENABLE contractors to determine profit or loss was designed by Technical Director Abbott, to tie in 
on a job, the Association of Electragists, Interna- with the House Wiring Manual developed by the 
tional, 15 West Thirty-seventh Street, New York City, Association. Contractors will find the job sheet of great 
has available for distribution, at nominal charge, a new assistance in recording jobs whether they use the other 
form, reproduced herewith. The form, 8} in. x 11 in., forms of the A.E.I. or not. 
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JOB SHEET FOR WIRING INSTALLATION 
Pave eat TY eercraree Cer neen eae OVERHEAD is just as much a part of the cost of the job as are 
ee ee : the materials and labor used. 
ESTIMATE 
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will give a selling price that includes your overhead percentage and the profit you 
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Percentage of Mark-Up to Add to Cost of Labor and Materials 


, 
C : oar Selling Price W300 
a a 
r SUMMARY “CONTRACT JOB > Percentage Overhead Percentages 
Including Exess of Net (Cost of Operating Business Divided by Gross Sales) 
a COST PROFIT OR LOSS = tate 
Je T T T ] ] | ] 
Material SLTE BH Contract Price slot o_ S&S 15% | 169| 179%! 18%| 19%) 20%| 2196] 22%| 23%] 24%] 25% | 26%| 27%] 28%| 29% | 30m | 319% | 329% | 33% | 349 | 35% 
n Labor 13%,.00 _ Total Cost AS 00, N 14% a1 | 23 | 24 | 26 | 27 | 29 | 3a | 33 | 34 | 36 | 98 | 40 | a2 | 44 | 46 | 48 | 50 [3 [55 | 8 | 6 
e Job Expense Lith Net Profit or Lose:. # sb. 4p N 5% Bia fete tmp ie ade ete ais te a 
| | | | | | 55 | 5 6 }o|7 
Prime Cost 221.Je \ 146% Biaiulyisisielelwisisl so | 53 | 55 | 58 | | 63 [65 | os | 71 | 74 
0  Qreth 10 % 33 | 35 7 | 9 41 | 43 | 45 | 47 | 49 | 52 | 56 5 | 9 a|ea@|@|i\|2\|6\| 7 82 
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: os = cree } (2.8 kas de El pod 
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1S PRICING STATEMENT PROFIT OR LOSS In the above table the percentages shown are the nearest whole numbers, omitting fractions 
4 Material , San Selling Price , ee 
Labor ieee ites Prime Cost 
Job Expense eae ee Gross Margin = EXAMPLE 
| Prime Co : If your overhead is 22% and you want 10% profit 
y Pr me Cost oe —-~ -- * Overhead —_— If cost of labor and materials $100.00 
n _ €Profit Nor Peale on Baus ae ee MONO sadcacecissuseievee scien (eae 
/ 1 eens 
oe 5 9 SOME PGs vcscsccccsssecegenetectec $147.00 
0- oe S PROOF 
t \ Cost of labor and materials ecu seeee $100.00 
0 — = oe Overhead—22% of $147.00... ees 92.34 
— ext PN Profit—10% of $147.00. 14.70 
n- aCe Aaan a es ; - eee eee ee ee ae ee ~‘ Selling Price $147.04 
*e- 
MATERIAL MATERIAL 
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Why You Can Sell Electric Cooking 


to Popular Restaurants 


Proprietor of Pittsburgh’s Famous Waffle Shops 
Tells of Practical Advantages and Economies of 


Electric 


FTER twenty years’ experience 
of operating and working in 
restaurants, I have found that 

the chief cause of most complaints 
is that the food is cold. This is true 
because, with other than electric 
cooking appliances, it is necessary to 
have the cooking done in a part of 
the building far away from the cus- 
tomers on account of the fumes and 
dirt. Looking for a solution of this, 
I found that you can place your elec- 
trical equipment right where your 
customers are sitting, enabling you 
to serve hot food. 

The next great complaint that you 
run across in restaurants is indiges- 
tion. In my experiments trying to 
find out just why customers were 
suffering from indigestion, I was 
fortunate to meet and talk with a 
chemist and he impressed upon me 


Ranges, Waffle Irons and Percolators 


By ROS L. GAMMON 


how quickly food absorbs monoxide 
poison when cooked in_ gas-filled 
ovens, so when building my own 
home, I had it completely electrically 
equipped and made various tests and 
experiments, inviting all of my dys- 
peptic friends out just to see what 
effect electrically cooked foods would 
have on them. I found, to my com- 
plete satisfaction, that little gassy in- 
digestion resulted from foods cooked 
electrically. 


Electrical Cooking Lessens 
Indigestion 


Thus stimulated, then, I opened up 
my first waffle shop with electrical 
cooking right in front of the custom- 
ers and I found that it not only is 
as cheap as gas, but so much cleaner 
and, incidentally, have yet to have a 
customer tell me that he has suffered 


from indigestion from a meal eaten 
in my places. 

I have a gross business which is 
very large, yet the total cost of elec- 
tricity used—fans, lights, and cook- 
ing equipment—is 1 per cent of my 
total costs. This is cheaper overhead 
operation than I have ever been able 
to get otherwise. While my total 
electric bill runs approximately, in 
each restaurant, $400 a month, I feel 
justified in this monthly charge and 
regard it as very cheap, because I 
know that it is really the use of 
electricity in cooking which has 
enabled me to build up my business 
to the gross volume I have. 

In the accompanying photograph, 
there is shown a special electric range 
covering the total area of 7 ft. 6in. in 
length, 5 ft. 9 in. in height and 1 ft. 
8 in. in depth. From this range, 














ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT THAT BRINGS IN THE CROWDS 
Crowds line the sidewalks every lunch hour, 
waiting to get into the Gammon’s electric 


waffle shops; so popular has this “all elec- 
tric restaurant” idea become with Pitts- 
burgh customers. Mr. Gammon now has 





two restaurants, using special large electric 
ranges, 48 waffle irons and 48 percolators, 
and is arranging to open two more popular- 
priced food shops. Aside from the popular 
appeal of “electric cooking exclusively,” Mr. 


Gammon finds that his electrical equip- 
ment in both first cost and operating ¢- 
pense is cheaper than cooking by any other 
method. Mr. Gammon attributes the su¢ 
cess of his stores to the use of electricity: 
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Your Foop Is COOKED BEFORE YOUR EYES 


Electric waffle irons, range, and food warm- 
ers in one of Gammon’s restaurants. The 
customer can watch his waffles being ccoked 


right before his eyes, and then enjoy a cup 
of fresh percolator coffee—coffee which 
never stands more than fifteen minutes. 





which comprises an electric broiler, 
an electric oven, six hotplates and a 
toaster, we feed approximately fifteen 
hundred people a day, which has the 
great effect of helping reduce the 
overhead on account of the small 
amount of space in which you can 
do so much work in those locations 
demanding high rents. 

The waffle irons in the same pic- 
ture are the family type waffle irons. 
There is no switch on them, because 
they are kept in continuous opera- 
tion and, although these units have 
been operating nine months, they are 
just as good today as ever. You can 
readily see by the customer’s “set 
up” on the counter how close we are 
cooking the food to where he is go- 
ing to eat it. 


Small Space Serves 2,500 
People Daily 


The other photograph is that of 
the kitchen in the dining-room. Here 
are installed a standard broiler and 
a family type range and, in this 
small space you see, which is approxi- 
mately 12x10, we do all the cooking 
for twenty-five hundred people a day. 
This kitchen is built right in the 
Middle of the dining-room, where 
every customer can see us cooking 
his food, see what quality of food 
Wwe use and see how it is handled. 


After experimenting in many ways 
of making coffee, I selected the fam- 
ily type of electric percolator. We 
make only nine cups of coffee at a 
time and use forty-eight percolators. 
Consequently, a customer never gets 
a cup of coffee that has been made 








Show This Story to 
Your Restaurant Man 


With electric cooking in | 
his restaurants, Mr. Gam- | 
mon— 

Cooks. right where custom- 
ers are sitting,—emphasizing 
cleanliness. 

Serves food piping hot— 
meeting a popular demand. 

Prevents gastric indiges- 
tion — which results from 
gas-filled ovens. 

Serves percolator coffee, 
fresh every quarter hour. 

Uses 48 waffle irons and 48 





percolators. 
| Saves money over any 


other method of cooking. 

Turns away crowds every 
| lunch hour, and is now open- 
| ing two more “All-Electric 
Restaurants.” 











longer than fifteen minutes. I have 
known of other restaurants and 
know of them now, that use as good 
a grade of coffee as I do, but I ven- 
ture to say that, although over one 
hundred people a day tell me that 
they never had as good coffee in any 
restaurant as we serve, the only 
reason in the world for these re- 
marks is that we make the coffee 
near them, in an electric percolator, 
and because it is made so quickly. 
This is far better than making a 
large volume of coffee at a time, 
having it not used and getting un- 
palatable, for after coffee is re-boiled 
and allowed to sit, the caffeine is 
drawn out to such an extent that it 
is very indigestible. 

In the dining-room, our average 
sale of waffles, from eighteen waffle 
irons, is three thousand a day. At 
the present time, we have in opera- 
tion in both stores, forty-eight waffle 
irons and forty-eight percolators 
which, taking this as a standard of 
investment, is far less than it would 
require with any other form of 
taking care of the cost of equipment. 

In closing, the public has taken to 
our idea of sanitary cooking by elec- 
tricity to such an extent that we are 
now opening two more stores and are 
planning to go even further with the 
use of electricity. 





Sing Foo and His Electric 
Washer 


Sing Foo was a Chinese laundry- 
man in a small Eastern city. In 
March, 1918, he bought an electric 
washing machine. That was six 
years ago. He still uses it regularly 
—six hours a day, six days a week. 
His remarkable experience with the 
machine was well capitalized by a 
local electrical dealer, who did some 
careful figuring and then pointed out 
to the public at large that: 

The average family uses a wash- 
ing machine about two hours one 
day a week, or about 104 hours of 
active service a year. Sing Foo had 
got more than 8,850 hours of active 
service out of his machine, which 
represents 85 years of use that this 
machine would have given the aver- 
age family. Also, the dealer in- 
spected the machine, and found it 


operating as quietly and efficiently 
as the day it was installed. 

Are there any Sing Foos in your 
town, whose similar experiences 


would be of local interest—besides 
providing a telling argument for the 


sale of washing machines? 
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Electrical Dealers Who Are Making Money—and Why (IX) 


Making a Net Profit on a Moderate 
Volume of Business 


How R. W. Keck of Allentown, Pa., Makes 
$4,800 Net Profit on a Total Business of $46,000 


LARGE volume of business is 
A cenent regarded as neces- 

sary if there is to be a net 
profit. That it is possible, however, 
to show a worth while net profit on a 
moderate volume, has been demon- 
strated by R. W. Keck of Allen- 
town, Pa. 

In a location on the main shopping 
street but below the line of greatest 
shopping traffic, he did a total busi- 
ness last year of $46,000. The great 
part of this is for goods sold at re- 
tail in the store, the rest for mainte- 
nance work. No outside salesmen 
are employed. The net profit was 
$4,800 or 104 per cent and it is a 
true net profit because it is in addi- 
tion to a salary paid himself by the 
business, 

One reason for this excellent re- 
sult is, as Mr. Keck sees it, that on 
every transaction, large or small, he 
makes a profit. If he cannot make a 
profit on a sale he cannot believe 
that there is any possible advantage 
in making the sale. Nor why time 
which he pays for by the hour should 
not be charged for on the same basis. 


“Render Service but Not a Free 
Public Service” 


“It seems to me,” said Mr. Keck, 
“that the electrical dealer is always 
giving something away that he could 
legitimately charge for. A woman 
calls him up and says that something 
is wrong with her lights and her 
motor won’t run and will he please 
come right out and fix it. He finds a 
fuse burned out and replaces it. ‘Oh, 
is that all,’ says Mrs. Brown, ‘why I 
could have done that myself. Thank 
you anyway.’ And the dealer says, 
‘It’s all right madam, call me again 
if anything happens.’ 

“Now why should he do this with- 
out charge? In this shop we don’t. 
When there is a call for service, we 
inform the person calling that our 
charge for service is $1.15 an hour. 
‘That’s all right,’ they answer, ‘send 
the man out.’ The man goes out and 


maybe takes fifteen minutes or less 
for some little job. Most such serv- 
ice calls are little matters that take 
but little time. But our bills are 
usually for a $1.15 minimum. We 
find that for a fifteen-minute job it 
is an hour from the time a man 
leaves the shop until his return. 

“IT know when I mail the bill that 
as soon as the morning mail is deliv- 
ered I am going to get a phone call 
from that customer. 


Customer Must Pay for 
Total Time Taken 


“Next morning the phone rings, 
‘Mr. Keck, you sent me a bill for 
$1.15 and your man was only here for 
ten minutes.’ Then I have to explain 
to her that it is the man’s time that 
we are paying and that he is gone an 
hour from the shop which is the 
basis of reckoning thecharge. When 
they understand this they pay the 
bill with little fuss. 

“Service, like everything else in 
this shop must pay us a profit. Or why 

















How Keck Makes 
$4,800 Net on a 
Gross of $46,000 


_ Every transaction, large or 
small, is priced to yield a 
profit. 

He refuses to compete with 
cut-price houses; instead 
concentrates on_ profitable 
lines. 

He recognizes the impor- 
tance of “service,” but serv- 
ice calls are charged for. 





He keeps his_ inventory 
down by using jobbers’ 
stocks. 


| He turns his stock of radio 
| twice a month by “selling re- 
| ception” instead of talking 
technicalities. 




















else are we in business? When 
house wiring jobs began to be bid 
for at $2.50 an outlet, we refused 
to compete. As a result we are prac- 
tically out of the house wiring busi- 
ness. But we get some jobs on a 
time and material basis which show 
a profit and we do a lot of mainte- 
nance work. 

“Our policy is the same when mer- 
chandise prices are cut. There has 
been a general price-cutting in elec- 
tric irons. We have refused to sell 
at cut prices and our iron sales have 
fallen off. But we don’t worry too 
much about that. We concentrate our 
selling effort on the goods we can sell 
at a profit. 

“Washers and cleaners make up a 
healthy percentage of our total 
sales although we have no outside 
salesmen. All our sales are made 
here in the store or as a result of 
leads from customers. One kind of 
service we are lavish with is free 
service to our appliance customers. 
We ever encourage these service calls. 
When I sell a washer or cleaner, after 
demonstrating, I say to the pur- 
chaser, ‘Now in about three months, 
this belt is going to need tightening’ 
or on a cleaner that ‘the brush will 
need adjusting, and I am not going 
to show you now how to do this as 
you will have forgotten how when 
the time comes. But when it hap- 
pens call me up and I will go out and 
fix it.’ When they call me I take the 
occasion to sell them something else 
and to get leads from them. 


Sells Radio Reception 


“We have carried radio sets for 
only about three months. I did not 
put in radio until I found the equip- 
ment that would give just the recep- 
tion I wanted. When we first put 
radio in stock, I set about reading up 
on the subject, so that I could talk 
technically about circuits and so forth. 

“T hadn’t gotten so very far when 
I picked up a copy of Electrical 
Merchandising and was struck by 
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an illustration headed ‘You Never 
Saw a Music Dealer Sell a Phono- 
graph by Showing Off the Motor.’ 
Of course not. The phonograph 
dealer sells music and not a machine. 
So I decided that I would be the most 
ignorant man about radio in the 
business. I sell reception. And we 
are turning our stock of radio sets 
twice a month. 


Quick Turnover Better than 
Long Margins 


“In addition to a fair profit on 
every sale,” continued Mr. Keck, “our 
profit depends on keeping our stock 
down and yet carrying an adequate 
assortment. We get a turnover of 
six times a year by using the job- 
bers’ stocks and we take a smaller 
discount rather than load up. I 
would rather buy a month’s stock of 
an appliance at 25 per cent off than 
a four months’ stock at 37 per cent 
off. In the first case I am turning 
my stock twelve times and making 
three hundred per cent on my invest- 
ment. In the second I am turning 
my money three times and making 
111 per cent. 

“We follow the same principle on 
supplies. I buy five thousand feet of 
wire which sometimes doesn’t last a 
week. But I can step to the tele- 
phone and order wire this afternoon 
that will be delivered by trolley 
freight in Allentown before we open 
up tomorrow morning. 

“In spite of the fact that we do 
little or no housewiring we do a large 
fixture business. Fixtures have a 
slower turnover but a better margin 
and we watch our fixture buying 
carefully. With standard catalog 
numbers we do not have to carry a 
large stock of duplicates as we can 
get quick replacement. There is 
only one fixture of a kind in this 
stock which gives variety to select 
from and keeps the investment down.” 





Electrical Specifications for 


School Buildings 


Children brought up in an at- 
mosphere of modern convenience and 
labor saving in the schools will later 
demand equal comfort in their own 
homes. With this in mind, as well 
a8 the actual business involved in 
the construction and outfitting of 
school buildings, the Denver Elec- 
trical Co-operative League has taken 
an active interest in the proper elec- 
trification of the new schools con- 
templated under the recent bond issue 














How “‘Electrical Mer- 
chandising’’ Helps 
| Keck Sell Radio 


“IT hadn’t gotten so very 
far in selling radio,” says 
R. W. Keck, Allentown, Pa., 
dealer, “when I picked up a 
copy of ‘Electrical Merchan- 
dising’ and was struck by an 
illustration headed ‘You 
Never Saw a Music Dealer 
Sell a Phonograph by Show- 
ing Off the Motor.’ Of course 
not. The phonograph dealer 
sells music and not a ma- 
chine. Now we sell recep- 
tion, instead of talking tech- 
nicalities, and are turning 
our stock of radio sets twice 
a month.” 
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of $6,000,000 voted by Denver, Colo. 

As a result of their activity, 
standard methods of electrical con- 
struction recommended by them have 
been adopted in detail. The extent 
to which the League’s recommenda- 
tions have been accepted is set forth 





in the following tabulation of re- 
sults: 


1. Increase of 200 watts to average 
classroom, thus boosting the illumina- 
tion 1.2 foot-candles to an average in- 
tensity of 4 foot-candles. 

2. Increase of 1 to 2 watts for every 
3 sq.ft. in gymnasiums and auditoriums. 

3. Use of standard commercial light- 
ing units generally of the total enclos- 
ing type. 

4, Average distancing of ceiling out- 
lets in corridors reduced from 40 to 
20 ft. 

5. Installation of conduit in all class- 
rooms, assembly halls and auditoriums 
to permit ultimate use of loud speakers 
in connection with the plan to “radioize” 
Denver’s public school system. (In the 
meantime this conduit is finding eco- 
nomical use in providing wires for 
clocks and buzzers.) 

6. Installation of one convenience 
outlet, duplex flush type, and addition 
of one switch in every room. 

7. Distancing of foot lighting outlets 
on stage reduced from 12 to 6 and 9 in. 

8. Addition of one and generally two 
Klieg outlets to school auditorium 
stages. 

9. Footlights supplemented by border 
lights on all stages. 

10. Installation of convenience out- 
lets in orchestra pits of all school au- 
ditoriums. 


These specifications have been in- 
cluded in the general instructions 
to architects handling school designs. 





Men Who Are Directing the Activities of the Society 
for Electrical Development —VII 


























L. P. SAWYER, Director 


For several years, L. P. Sawyer, chair- 
man of the sales group, National Lamp 
Works of the General Electrical Company, 
has been carrying on executive work con- 
nected with the sales and commercial prob- 
lems of that organization. Although born 
in Michigan, he spent most of his younger 
years in Lincoln, Nebr., and graduated at 
the University of Nebraska. He went to 
Cleveland in 1904 as general manager of 
the Buckeye Electric Company upon leaving 
the position as manager, Minneapolis dis- 
trict office of the Bryan-Marsh Company, 
Minneapolis. He left the Buckeye Electric 
Division January 1, 1918, to join the Na- 
tional Lamp Works with which he has been 
affiliated ever since. 


C. L. CHAMBLIN, Director 


Cc. L. Chamblin, national executive commit- 
teeman, Association of Electragists Inter- 
national, started in the electrical construc- 
tion branch of the industry in 1906 and 
in 1911 he went with the California [lec- 
trical Construction Company superin- 


tendent and assistant estimator. Today he 
is its sole owner. For a number of years, 
he served the San Francisco Association 
of Electrical Contractors & Deslers as secre- 
tary and president. In 1920 he was the 
president of the State Association. Since 
then he has served on the advisory com- 
mittee of the California Electrical Co- 
operative Campaign, and from March, 1921 
to March, 1922, he was president of the San 


Francisco Electrical Development League. 
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Meet Your Home Demonstration Agent! 


Government Extension Workers and Home Demonstration 
Agents Welcome Co-operation of Electrical Dealers in Induc- 


ing Rural Housewives to Invest in Labor-Saving Equipment 


N MANY a town in the Middle 

West and West, if the rural 

housewife is interested in a cer- 
tain labor-saving device but is un- 
decided whether it is worth the 
financial investment, she can find out 
very soon by means of what they, 
out there, call a “testing circle.” 

That is, she and a half-dozen, or 
perhaps a dozen, other housewives 
who have banded together in the in- 
terest of better household manage- 
ment, “test out” such labor-saving 
devices as they are contemplating 
adding to their household equipment. 
Each uses the washing machine, or 
vacuum cleaner, or egg beater, as 
the case may be, in her home for a 
stated period—perhaps a month, 
perhaps only two weeks—and then 
passes it on to another member for 
similar testing. Reports, whether 
favorable or unfavorable, give the 
results of individual experiments 
with the devices. 

In one year, in one community, no 
fewer than 407 of these tests have 
been made, as a result of which 271 
labor-saving devices were  pur- 
chased! Besides this, the house- 


wives reporting favorably, with a 
promise to buy when means permit- 
ted, numbered 199. 

This increasingly popular method 
of introducing labor-savers into 
rural homes is an interesting out- 
growth of the work of the Govern- 
ment home demonstration agents 
and extension workers. It is the 
home demonstration agent, usually, 
who organizes these “testing cir- 
cles.” 


Opportunity for Dealers 


Now, because it is her job to 
improve living conditions 
farm homes in her territory, she has 
had to find a way to win the farm 
woman’s confidence in new methods, 
in better and more efficient equip- 
ment. She has had to find a means 
of convincing the farm woman of the 
value of her investment in labor- 
savers. Organization of “testing 
circles” was the means she found 
best suited to the purpose. 

Incidentally, when electrical de- 
vices were to be tested, both the 
home demonstration agent and local 
electrical dealers found friendly co- 


in the 


operation of mutual advantage. The 
home demonstration agent has been 
only too glad to accept the electrical 
dealer’s offer to supply electrical 
devices for testing, and the electrical 
dealer has found adequate returns in 
increased sales and a better under- 
standing among rural housewives of 
electrical equipment. 

Teaching the farmer’s wife the 
value of mechanical work-savers is, 
of course, only one phase of the 
mission of Government home demon- 
stration agents. The programme of 
work for these busy women now in- 
cludes instruction in the care of 
children, family health, sewing, cook- 
ing, school lunches, and better home, 
school and community conditions 
generally. The agent’s work takes 
her directly into the farm home, 
where, in fact, she is often called 
by the farm wife herself to help 
solve some individual problem; and 
she supplements this individual 
work by group work—by organizing 
meetings, classes, demonstrations 
and “testing circles.” 

But—and here is a fact of direct 
significance to the man who sells 








A class of women learning how to use and 
repair electrical appliances and devices. 
This knowledge disseminated by Govern- 
ment agents increases the desire of womcn 


to possess household 
ances. 
great friend of the _ electricai 
salesman. During one year, 


labor-saving 


appli- 
The agent-instructor is certainly a 

appliance 
one agent 








alone reported the purchase of 667 labor- 


savers by rural housewives as 2 nie 
result of suggestions by government extée 
sion workers. 
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Demonstrating room used by Government 
agents to teach i.ousewives how to make 
their work less burdensome. Notice the 
prominent position taken by electrical ap- 


pliances. A sign reads, “Leave your name 
for free home trial.” A great help for the 
appliance salesmen — these Government 
agents, and they co-operate with enthusiasm. 





things electrical—wherever the step 
of the home demonstration agent has 
reached, there follows a shining trail 
of labor-saving appliances, left as 
sunshine makers in the drab homes 
she has visited. She talks of clothes 
washers; she pictures the dustless 
farmhouses where a vacuum cleaner is 
used—the mere fact that these things 
are mentioned and advocated by her 
has weight with the overworked but 
ever-suspicious farm woman. 

During one year, one state alone 
reported the purchase of 667 labor- 
Savers by rural housewives as a 
direct result of suggestions by Gov- 
ernment extension workers—these 
devices representing a saving in 
hours of labor numbering 2,900. In 
another case, 632 labor-savers were 
purchased, but the saving in hours 
was 16,524—indicating that a greater 
number of the large and more expen- 
Sive devices was bought. These 
labor-savers included clothes wash- 
ers, fireless cookers, pressure cookers, 
and vacuum cleaners, with pressure 
cookers heading the list. 

_That the enthusiasm of the exten- 
810n workers for labor-saving equip- 
ment is genuine, is more than shown 
m their annual written reports, 
which go to Washington. Many a 
Paragraph testifies not only to the 
interest of the rural housewife, but 
also to the ingenious and novel meth- 
ods the Government workers have 
used to capitalize on this interest. 


One home demonstration agent 
Writes : 





“It is the policy of the home demon- 
stration agent to suggest the purchas- 
ing of labor-savers wherever possible. 
These devices are taken to whatever 
meeting is being held, are displayed and 
talked about, literature is distributed, 
and they are always on exhibition in 
the office.” 

One Kansas agent last year had 
each member of her local Household 
Management Club “set” a “Home 
Convenience hen’—each housewife 
agreeing to use the entire proceeds 
of the hatch for the purchase of 
some specific article to lighten her 
housework! The idea appealed enor- 
mously to the women, and as a result 
of these hatches and the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the hens, three new 





farm electric plants were installed 
and six pressure cookers and four 
water systems were purchased. 

Speaking to any home demonstra- 
tion agent, the electrical dealer will 
be surprised to find how eagerly 
receptive she will be to his offers of 
co-operation. In nine cases out of 
ten, she will be even more enthu- 
siastic than he, about the need for 
modern labor-savers in the farm 
home. She has first-hand knowledge 
of local conditions, and will give him 
many leads and much useful infor- 
mation in return for the electrical 
devices which she so sorely needs 
for demonstration work. 


Tell Her About Convenience 
Outlets! 


Also, she will welcome all he can 
tell her about the newest develop- 
ments in electrical home _ conve- 
niences, for she is constantly being 
called upon for advice, even to the 
complete re-decorating of a home. 
An Oregon agent, for example, who 
was called out last year to suggest a 
new plan for furnishing a living 
room, reports: “Because the loca- 
tion of the electric plug limited the 
placing of the floor lamp, the piano 
was placed at one end of the side 
wall, the lamp and a large picture 
in the center.” With problems like 
this on her hands every day, she will 
more than welcome any information 
the friendly electrical man can give 
her, about convenience outlets and 
modern lighting improvements. 

Hers is usually a county office, 
supported jointly by county, state 
and Federal funds. She’s a good 
person to drop in on, one of these 
days, and shake hands with! 








Most counties have a home 
demonstration agent, sup- 
ported jointly by county, 
state and Federal funds, 
whose job it is to work 
among the rural housewives 
and explain and demonstrate 
to them the newer methods 
of household management. 
The agent’s missionary work 
takes her directly into the 
farm house, where she often 
solves the individual prob- 
lems for the farmer’s wife. 
Her big job, however, is in 





County Workers Blaze the Trail 
for Electrical Labor-Savers 


talking before classes of 
rural housewives, meeting at 
the member’s homes. As she 
is frequently called upon to 
hold “labor-saving” shows, 
at community centers, the 
electrical dealer will find her 
eagerly receptive to his offers 
of co-operation. She has 
first-hand knowledge of local 
conditions, and in many 
cases saves him the expense 
of a “home demonstration” 
salesman. Get acquainted 
with her! 
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Getting the Most Out of Capital Investment—| ( 


Overcoming the Need of Specialty Salesmen by Careful Stock 
Arrangement—Salesmanship Will Make Each Department Pay Its 
Own Way—Plotting and Segregating Sales to Ascertain Turnover 


Averaging Up Clerk Hire 


In the electrical business the ma- 
jority of stores do not have a trade 
so large as to justify several depart- 
ments each getting the entire time 
and attention of specially trained 
salesmen. Those such stores have 
must turn their hands to most any- 
thing from selling wire or a washer 
or a set of lighting fixtures. The 
proprietor himself usually figures 
the contracts and helps out on the 
more difficult sales. 

Probably the majority of articles 
sold each day are items which a $15 
a week salesman could handle; so in 
the smaller towns and cities a clerk 
capable of selling high grade appli- 
ances, must devote most of his time 
to work that under different circum- 


stances would be handled by less ex- 
pensive help. 

One result of this condition is the 
capable all-around salesman. His 
salary is less than that of the spe- 
cialist but somewhat above the aver- 
age. This adds from 1 per cent to 2 
per cent to the dealer’s selling costs. 
This can be partly overcome by stock 
arrangement that saves time and 
labor in handling trade and the use 
of fixtures that help goods to sell 
themselves. Such changes have in 
some instances enabled wide-awake 
clerks to increase the volume of their 
sales from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. 
To a certain extent this difference in 
cost is also partly neutralized by the 
fact that in the handling of staple 
lines even, a good clerk will make 
more sales than will a cheaper one. 





Checking Up on Your Business by Visualizing Turnover 
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Much time is being spent nowadays draw- 
ing charts to check up on sales. It seems 
like a lot of red tape, but experience has 
shown their value. Failures often can be 
averted by plotting turnover on paper. 
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Here is a method employed by a small 


department store. The barometers indicate 
turnover per annum. Substitute “electric 
irons” for “wash goods’ and so on; and 
you have a check on your business. 


Salesmanship Is Selling 
at a Profit 


It is doubtful if the electrical 
dealer has yet reached the same profi- 
ciency as a salesman as his competi- 
tors in other fields. He is inclined 
to depend too much on the price ap- 
peal. The result is that most of his 
profit generally comes from his con- 
tracting. If figuring on contracts is 
close, as often happens, then this one 
prop is lost and his business makes a 
poor showing. Touching on this 
point a New York dealer states: 

“Everything we sell must stand on 
its own feet.” He is making a con- 
spicuous success. Every item he han- 
dles must carry its proportion of the 
overhead and pay him 10 per cent 
net; otherwise, he discontinues the 
item. 

Now this plan will not work ex- 
cepting with first-class salesmanship. 
To simply fix a set of prices and 
proceed to sell on a “take it at that 
price or leave it’”’ policy will not do. 
Such a policy might result in a very 
small volume of sales and that would 
be as bad as selling at small profit. 

The dealer’s task is to tactfully and 
convincingly show that the article 
asked for is worth the price. The 
hardware man has learned to do this. 
This is why he generally handles a 
larger volume of goods and at a 
better profit than his competitor who 
depends on cut price appeal alone. 





A Salesman’s Code 
of Ethics 


We _ believe—That a_ salesman 
should be well enough informed to 
advise when, what, and how much 
his customer should buy, and honest 
enough not to oversell him. 

That he should be square enough 
never to betray a customer’s con- 
fidence—or his employers’. 

That clean living and clear think- 
ing go together and are equally 
necessary. 

That a salesman should like men; 
for “liking begets liking,” and 
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-| Check Up These Items in Your Own Business 


What to Add to Cost Price in Order to Obtain Desired Net 
Percentage— Goods with “Repeat Features” Help Build Sales 
in Other Lines—A Quiz Sheet to Measure Merchants’ Efficiency 
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friendliness always makes friends. 

That a salesman should believe in 
himself, his goods, and the business; 
for the buyer’s confidence is the re- 
flection of the salesman’s faith. 

In short, we believe that salesman- 
ship is fundamentally—Character.— 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry. 





Percentages on Costs 
or Sales? 


Practically every successful mer- 
chant realizes the necessity of figur- 
ing his percentages of profit on sales, 
rather than costs. But, many men 
find themselves in a quandary to 
know what percentage to add to the 
cost of goods, in order to obtain a 
desired net percentage, or how to 
proceed to ascertain what a given 
percentage added to the cost will 
equal on the sales. 

Hither question can be answered 
by a simple arithmetical process. 
Simply add the cost percentage to 
one dollar and divide the sum into 
the cost percentage, in order to find 
the equivalent percentage on the sell- 
ing price. | 

If the sales percentage is known 
and the equivalent cost percentage is 
required, subtract the sales percent- 
age from one hundred and divide the 
remainder into the sales percentage. 
As neither method is always con- 
venient, and memory is frequently 
tricky, the following table will be 
handy: 

5 % added to cost is 

7.5% added to cost is 

10 % added to cost is 

12.5% added to cost is | 

15 % added to cost is | 

17.5% added to cost is 14.90% on selling price 

20 % added to cost is 163 % on selling price 

22.5% added to cost is 18.37% on selling price 

25 % added to cost is 20.00% on selling price 

% added to cost is 23.08% on selling price 

34 % added to cost is 25.00% on selling price 

35 % added to cost is 25.92% on selling price 

= % added to cost is 28.57% on selling price 

- % added to cost is 31.03% on selling price 

30 % added to cost is 334 % on selling price 

5 % added to cost is 35.48% on selling price 

rr % added to cost is 37.50% on selling price 

6 7% added to cost is 39.39% on selling price 
61 % added to cost is 40.00% on selling price 
0 % added to cost is 41.20% on selling price 
added to cost is 42.86% on selling price 


‘0 

% 

% added to cost is 44.44% on selling price 
0 FG added to cost is 45.95% on selling price 

oy 

% 


76% on selling price 
98% on selling price 
09% on selling price 
11% on selling price 
.04% on selling price 


added to cost is 47.32% on selling price 
added to cost is 48.20% on selling price 
» added to cost is 50.00% on selling price 


Handle Goods That Bring 
Repeat Orders 


Goods with repeat features have 
wonderful possibilities as sales build- 
ers. They not only help to sell them- 
selves when properly displayed, but 
bring customers back to make more 
purchases. Take for example flash- 
lights. These have widespread use- 
fulness and are in good demand. 
Every sale means later calls for bulbs 
and batteries. Here is how the idea 
has worked out in practice. 

A curtain dealer’s investment of 
$50 in flashlights and extras “turned” 
ten times in one year. This meant 
a ten times profit turnover. It 
brought approximately 1,000 repeat 
calls at the store. On some of these 


occasions customers would buy other 
goods. Supposing that through the 
efforts of the sales force 50 per cent 
of these customers made additional 
purchases; this would mean 500 more 
sales. 





Prepayment of Accounts 


In some instances where a cash 
basis seemed impracticable a prepay- 
ment plan has been used effectively 
in reducing the volume of credit ac- 
counts. At such stores credit slips in 
denominations from $10 to $100 may 
be purchased at a discount of 2 per 
cent. Goods are charged against 
such slips. Balances draw interest 
at 3 per cent beginning one week 
from date slip was sold. 
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| 
| 1. Do you keep a “purchase 
| account”’ that shows total of all 
| goods bought? 

2. Do you know what you 
| save actually by discounting 
| bills? 

| 3. Do you know what it costs 
| to buy goods? 

| 4. How often do you take 
stock? 

5. Do you figure stock at cost 
or selling price? 

6. Do you make allowances 
for depreciation and dead stock? 

7. Do you know what you 
owe? 

8. Do you make allowance for 
depreciation of fixture and deliv- 
ery equipment? 

9. Do you know what is due 
| you? 
| 10. Can you furnish your 
| bank a financial statement at 
| once? 








Ask Yourself These Questions? 


PERTINENT queries about the conduct of a normal | 
business are contained in a quiz sheet which has been pre- | 
| pared by the United States Chamber of Commerce for the | 
purpose of better enabling a merchant to check up the opera- 
tion of his business. While the questions were not prepared 

particularly for the electrical contractor-dealer, they apply 

admirably to the conduct of his business affairs. 
the following questions. Answer them truthfully. Then see 

how far below 100 per cent your business measures. 


Look over 


11. Are collections made as | 
rapidly as accounts increase? 

12. Do you know what it is | 
costing you for allowances for | 
customers? 

13. How often do you make 
up a “Profit and Loss Account’’? 

14. Into how many separate 
accounts are your expenses 
divided? 

15. Do you own the building 
in which you do business? 

16. Do you charge rent there- 
fore? 

17. Do you charge your own 
salary as an expense? 

18. Do you charge interes* on 
money invested? 

19. Do you know the percent- 
age of expense sales? | 

20. If fire took place, could | 
you from your books give a com- 
plete statement of all accounts? 
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“Can Average Man Make a Go of 
Merchandising Electrical Appliances?” 


More Comments from Readers of “ Electrical Merchandising” on Mr. Gilchrist’s Statement That an 
Independent Business, Selling Appliances Exclusively, Cannot Possibly 
Prosper Under Present Set-Up of Margins and Discounts 


Distribute Larger Appliances 
Directly Through Dealers 


W. H. OCHILTREE 


Ochiltree Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It is our opinion that the average 
electrical dealer cannot make a success 
of merchandising appliances on present 
dealers’ margins. The facts are that 
the only dealers making a fair margin 
of profit are those who receive the 
average distributor’s discount and who 
do a large retail business. 

The figures submitted by the N.E. 
L.A. accounting committee which were 
published in your magazine, and also 
data from individuals and associations 
investigating this matter, indicate that 
a change is needed. We suggest that 
manufacturers distribute through deal- 
ers only, for we believe that the jobbers 
should agree to discontinue the sale of 
appliances, and that no article that re- 
quires service such as is necessary on 
washers, ironers and cleaners, can be 
considered a strictly merchandise item 
in the same sense that wiring devices, 
lamps, etc., are classified. 

The handling of large appliances 
through jobbers simply adds an un- 
necessary cost to distribution, and we 
believe if this margin which now goes 
to the jobber, were given to the dealer, 
the situation would be relieved for the 
dealer and would help to make the 
dealer a better credit risk for the job- 
ber, and a dealer making money on 
appliances would be likely to increase 
his business in other lines. 

The above applies to communities of 
at least 50,000 population. While the 
same business principles may apply, 
there is a different problem in the 
smaller town. 





Appliance Price Revisions 
Have Not Kept Pace with 
Those in Other Lines 


By E. J. POSSELIUS 
President, The Good Housekeeping Shop, 
Detroit, Michigan 
The thoughts and opinions expressed 
by Mr. Gilchrist in his address are in 
exact accordance with my own opin- 
ions on this all-important subject of 

prices and discounts. 

One of the outstanding statements of 
the article is found in the last para- 
graph of the first column on page 4354: 

“In other words, it is impossible for 


the average business man, under aver- 
age conditions, to establish a business 
exclusively devoted to the sale of elec- 
trical appliances and make a go of it. 
From coast to coast in this country 
today there is hardly an instance of 
such a business being successfully con- 
ducted independently of other  busi- 
nesses, and the few that, because they 
are managed by men of very superior 
ability, are apparently successful, are 
not making anywhere near the amount 
of money which the same brains and 
energy devoted to most of the old-line 
businesses would result in.” 

This expresses exactly my own views 
of the subject. 

If it is at all possible, this condition 
should be bettered by an increase in 
the discounts rather than an advance 
in price. The decrease in the price of 
most electrical appliances has not kept 
pace with the decrease in automobiles 
and other merchandise for home and 
family use, and it would probably work 
a hardship upon the dealers in the way 
of decreased sales if the manufacturers 
were to use increased prices as a means 
of granting increased profits to the 
dealer. 

I will watch with interest the results 
of the discussions you are printing on 
this important subject. | 





Cannot Operate Store on 
Appliance Margins 
Only 
Louis D. RUBIN 


Louis D. Rubin Electrical Co., 
Inc., Charleston, S. C. 


No dealer with present overhead 
caused from the super-conditions of 
1919 to 1921 can make money on sell- 
ing only standard appliances, as such 
devices cannot be sold like department 
store sales. The result is that money 
will be lost if this policy is held to, as 
time has proven that a regular electrical 
dealer who believes in “Service above 
Self” cannot compete with cheaper 
goods nor cut prices if service is to be 
rendered. 

Were it not for our specialty 
articles, which allow larger discounts 
and permit one to make ones own retail 
prices, and our contracting and motor- 
repair departments we could not main- 
tain the store as we do on the straight 
retail business alone, for our overhead 
would eat us up in a short while. 

This condition will. exist until the 


President, 


dealers can get the manufacturers to 
allow larger discounts on appliances, 
fans, and especially washing machines 
and the like. While it is true that the 
manufacturers spend a lot in advertis- 
ing to the public, the dealer must have 
not less than a 40 per cent minimum 
and his margin should be nearer to 45 
per cent to enable him to push sales as 
they should, locally, to success. The 
sooner this is recognized the better for 
the industry. 





Ten Fundamentals to 
Economic Appliance 


Distribution 
LOUIS KALISCHER 


Contracting Engineer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The possibility of merchandising 
electrical appliances at a profit has 
been open to question for a number of 
years. 

I do not think it is necessary for me 
to make any extended comment on Mr. 
Gilchrist’s paper because I agree with 
many of his statements and findings. 
As a matter of fact, the Brooklyn 
Electrical Contractor Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held a special meeting on March 
29, 1920, to discuss this very question, 
and I beg to quote from a statement I 
wrote at that time: 


“If the path from the manufacturer to 
the public is through the distributor or 
jobber and contractor-dealer, we must rec- 
ognize the function of each, and each ele- 
ment must be prepared to render this serv- 
ice at a cost commensurate with the service 
rendered. 

The overhead in retail distribution ap- 
proximates 25 per cent and the available 
discount on appliances handled by the con- 
tractor-dealer will not permit his continuing 
in this field. . 

This is rather a broad statement, but it 
is nevertheless true. A mere statement 
that turnover will correct the evil is not 
borne out by facts. 

The problem today is to properly appor- 
tion the difference between the manufac- 
turer’s selling price and the public’s pur- 
chasing price, 

Competition is the life of trade, but let us 
be sure that there will be some opportunity 
for the man or men, company or compa- 
nies, who are alert and progressive. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely fatal to the industry 
to remove the necessity for constant en- 
deavor. And, while this is true, it is also 
true that if you build a wall or barrier s0 
strong that the contractor-dealer finds that 
one-half the energy and ability directed in 
other channels will bring far greater re- 
turns, isn’t it only natural to suppose that 
the tendency will be along the path of least 
resistance? 

While several thousands of stores have 
been opened on a definite promise of secur- 
ing equal opportunities, is it not reasonable 
to expect that they will all quickly close, 
much against their will, if the barriers 
imposed are insurmountable, 

The conditions are abnormal and one 
need not be a prophet, nor the son of 4 
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i ition. Nor 
geoghet (oe ts ue 6 wae tle to under- 
stand that they cannot continue indefinitely. 

If the contractor-dealer is a necessary 
pier to this structure then a fair oppor- 
tunity must be given him to succeed. He 
cannot perform miracles.” 

At the above meeting, sales man- 
agers of some of our largest distrib- 
utors of electrical appliances were 
present but were unable to present 
any facts or figures that would indi- 
eate that the merchandising of electri- 
cal appliances was profitable to any 
retailer. Furthermore, it was believed 
the central stations were retailing on 
a profitable basis only because a major 
portion of the overhead on appliances 
was absorbed by the general overhead 
of the company. 

To merchandise electrical appliances 
at a profit there must be a margin 
greater than that allotted to merchan- 
dise having the advantage of public 
demand or appeal, that is, merchandise 
of the “necessity” class. 

Electrical appliances are of the 
neture of a specialty with the fur- 
ther disadvantage of easily getting out 
of order as a result of improper 
handling and because they are an 
energy-consuming device and because 
of their dependence upon other fittings, 
wiring, fuses, etc. ; 

Merchandising of electrical appli- 
ances received a set-back because there 
was a wild scramble in 1918-1920 on 
the part of a number of manufac- 
turers to produce vast quantities of 
various types and classes of electri- 
cal appliances before the public had 
been educated to their use and a de- 
sire created; and, before proper retail 
agencies had been established. 


Quantity Production Flooded 
Appliance Market 


Nearly two hundred different makes 
of washing machines were being manu- 
factured at the same time. Dozens of 
different makes of toasters, etc., were 
manufactured and thrown on the mar- 
ket with the idea that the central sta- 
tion and electrical contractor and 
dealer could absorb the output of this 
class of material, produced by manu- 
facturers on high speed schedules and 
quantity production. 

The inability to place their output 
with recognized agencies resulted in 
forcing them to dispose of their mer- 
chandise to department stores at clos- 
ing-out prices. The department stores 
immediately cut prices in some cases 
below the retailer’s cost. 

Financial difficulties soon flooded the 
market with so-called “plunder mer- 
chandise.” 

The manufacture of sub-standard 
electrical appliances, made for selling 
purposes only, and forced on the pub- 
lic with their resultant failure, did 
much to retard the sale of legitimately 
manufactured and priced appliances. 
This is all history, at least to a great 
many of us. 

Just what can be done to remedy the 
condition is not an easy question to 
answer for it varies with local condi- 
tions. A first-class workable plan in 
Cleveland or Los Angeles would not 
apply to New York City and con- 
versely, I believe the conditions in 
New York City would apply to very 


few cities in other sections of the 
country. 

If I were to attempt to lay down a 
few fundamentals I would say that— 

1st: There must be some standard set 
up for, or the control of, the manu- 
facture of sub-standard electrical mer- 
chandise. 

2nd: There must be a definite check 
on manufacturers organizing cam- 
paigns with their own forces selling 
direct under the pressure or stimulus 
of bell-ringing salesmen, whose promises 
are only limited by their own imagina- 
tion and then pulling up stakes and 
leaving the local interests to handle 
the resultant chaos. 

3rd: There must be some check on 
non-electrical agencies dumping this 
material on the market, having no 
definite plan or organization to care 
for the repair or service of same, which 
causes the public to look to the elec- 
trical contractor (for some _ unac- 
countable reason) to make these re- 
pairs and service the appliances at 
cost, or free of charge. 

4th: There must be closer co-opera- 
tion between the central station and 
all other agencies for the retail dis- 
tribution of this material. 


Organize Electrical Leagues as 
Solution 


5th: Properly organized and directed 
electrical leagues seem at this time to 
be the only means at hand that offer 
any fair chance of solution to the 
problem. 

6th: Just as soon as the public un- 
derstands that electrical appliances 
carrying the stamp of approval of a 
local league representing the _ best 
thought, interest and responsibility in 
the locality and with an assurance of 
first-class material and a guarantee of 
proper servicing, the road of easy sale 
by all of the other distributing and 
destructive elements will be closed, to 
a very large extent at least. 

7th: It must not be supposed that 
the mere organization of an electrical 
league can solve all these problems. 
The proper control and direction of 
the league, based upon sound business 
principles, with a thorough under- 
standing of the problems of the various 
units and a sincere desire to function 
for the whole rather than for the spe- 
cial interest of any part or section, is 
absolutely necessary. 

8th: There must be a margin of at 
least 40 per cent. 

9th: There must be a definite stop 
put to the sale of electrical appliances, 
at retailer’s cost, through purchasing 
agents of large companies, for the in- 
dividual use of the employees and their 
friends and 

Finally: Manufacturers and _ dis- 
tributors must recognize the fact that 
it doesn’t make any difference whether 
the contractor-dealer is a poor credit 
risk, a poor business man, or a poor 
merchant, whether he is educated or 
not educated, and that he sprung from 
the ranks of a journeyman, or of all 
his other faults, real or imaginary. 

They must recognize the fact that he 
is here, and that he has close contact 
with the public. He operates on his 
own responsibility and initiative at 


low organization costs, and he cannot 
be superseded by large companies with 
large organizations, irrespective of the 
amount of their capital. 

Simply stating that if he does not 
fill the gap, and maintain his position 
as a retailer, that the merchandising 
of electrical material will pass to the 
department stores, hardware stores and 
other agencies, has been absolutely 
disproved by this time. 

The contractor-dealer must .be given 
a fair business-like opportunity to 
function at a profit, or at least a fair 
sporting chance. 





Manufacturers and Central 
Stations Should Face Facts 


R. R. YOUNG 


. New Business Agent, 
Public Service Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 


We all know that the successful mar- 
keting of merchandise depends upon 
the existing demand for the goods as 
well as the margin of gross profit. 

If there is no existing demand for 
an article and promotion work must 
be done, we all know that the margin 
of profit must be greater on that article 
than it need be on one for which there 
is a very large demand. 

If the article is one for which it 
would be very difficult or impossible to 
create a very large demand then, as 
we all know, it is impracticable to 
waste time and effort to push the sale 
of the article, even with a wide margin 
of profit. 

These three principles underlie the 
present situation in the electric mer- 
chandise business. 

The only electric appliances for 
which a large demand can be said to 
exist are irons, incandescent lamps, 
reading lamps and curling irons. 

Varying degrees of demand may 
be said to exist for vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, toasters and grills, 
but it can hardly be said that these 
appliances can be considered staples. 

Other appliances such as_ ironing 
machines, dish washing machines, per- 
colators, electric sewing machines, 
violet-ray generators and hair dryers 
are still strictly in the specialty class. 


The Small Dealer Cannot Make 
a Profit 


With careful management the ap- 
pliances that might be classified among 
those for which there is an existing 
demand may be sold profitably by large 
dealers, such as central stations and 
department stores, under the present 
schedule of maximum discounts now 
given to dealers; but it is highly im- 
probable that a small dealer, who needs 
to spend any considerable amount in 
sales expense, can make sufficient profit 
even on this group to make the effort 
worth while. 

On the other two groups it is prob- 
ably quite impossible for the small 
dealer to really make a profit at all 
on the present schedule of discounts 
to dealers, if the dealer includes all of 
the cost of selling. 

In all probability, it will be found 
that the six companies that made a 
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profit on appliances last year  pur- 
chased their goods in large quantities 
and secured on these goods discounts 
ordinarily given to a jobber and per- 
haps never quoted to a small dealer. 

It is probable also that these com- 
panies confine the major portion of 
their sales expenses to the appliances 
belonging in the first group and for 
which there is a present demand, or on 
appliances that could be ciassified in 
the second group and for which a de- 
mand could be created without exces- 
sive cost. These companies probably 
spent little if any money promoting 
the appliances for which there exists 
very little demand and the creation of 
which would be expensive. In additioa 
these companies probably estimated the 
volume of sales on each appliance, 
computed the total profit to be expected, 
and apportioned only part of that profit 
to the sale of the appliances. 


How to Make Appliance Business 
Prosperous 


If manufacturers of electrical ap- 
pliances will recognize these condi- 
tions; and, if they advertise the list 
prices, will give the dealer sufficient 
margin to enable him to properly per- 
form his share of the sales promotion 
work on appliances for which there is 
not yet a large existing demand and 
cannot be considered as staples, so to 
speak— 

If manufacturers will advertise to 
the public to create a demand for their 
goods as do the manufacturers of most 
of the non-electrical specialties placed 
on the market— 

If central station managers will give 
up the idea that they can afford to 
merchandise appliances and sustain a 
loss on their sale because of the load 
that the appliances will put on the 
lines— 

If because of this latter conclusion, 
central station managers will confine 
the amount expended on the sale of 
any appliance to a reasonable propor- 
tion of the amount of profit to be ex- 
pected on the sale of the appliance— 

If central station managers will em- 
ploy careful, efficient methods, well 
trained sales organizations, a sufficient 
amount of advertising prepared by one 
who knows advertising, attractive dis- 
play rooms and well developed sales 
service— 

Then the electrical merchandise busi- 
ness can be made successful. Why 
not? 





Central Station Can Merchan- 
dise Profitably Where 
Dealer Cannot 
H. K. Mour 


The Philadelphia Electric Company, 
Philade!phia 

We in Philadelphia do not approve 
of the printing of such statements in 
the trade papers as, for instance, that 
“Eleven central stations doing an elec- 
trical appliance business lost $400,000 
during the past year.” We believe that 
this is a dangerous statement to make, 
if for no other reason than its effect 
upon the opinion of the public service 


commissioners. We also do not believe 
such a statement to be in accordance 
with the facts, because when you ana- 
lyze Mr. Gilchrist’s committee reports 
you will see that their set-up is based 
upon what it would cost an independent 
dealer to do business, and Mr. Gil- 
christ does not contend that the cen- 
tral stations actuaily lost the amount 
of money mentioned but that they 
would have lost that amount of money 
if their retail appliance businesses been 
independently conducted. 

In a general way, we agree with Mr. 
Gilchrist’s statement that no dealer can 
make a profit from the sale of elec- 
trical appliances under present condi- 
tions. We distinctly do not agree with 
the idea that it is impossible for a cen- 
tral station merchandising department 
to make a profit from the sale of elec- 
trical merchandise under present con- 
ditions. It is a matter of fact that we 
were one of the eleven companies, last 
year, mentioned in Mr. Gilchrist’s re- 
port who, under the committee’s set-up, 
actually made a net profit of 7 per cent. 


Central Station Profit Merely Matter 
of Management 


There is a very distinct difference 
between the dealer and the central sta- 
tion. The central station is endowed 
with certain characteristic advantages 
which make it comparatively easy to 
sell electrical merchandise. The dealer 
has no such characteristic advantages; 
he must create them at considerable 
expense. 

In our opinion, making money for the 
merchandising department of a central 
station is purely a matter of manage- 
ment. The fact that the central sta- 
tion doing the largest business loses 
the largest amount of money only 
shows that there is a point beyond 
which sales cannot be pushed profitably. 
This point in volume of business exists 
in every competitive industry. There 
is always a certain limit beyond which 
sales prove too costly to produce. This 
condition is very frequently found in 
the electric merchandising business. 


Must Be Handled as Installment 
Business 


The electrical appliance business is 
fundamentally an installment business, 
and canvasses of installment houses 
generally would show that they must 
have a bigger margin than is now pro- 
vided on electrical appliances, that they 
are much adverse to selling apparatus 
that requires service, and that they do 
not apply selling methods of the cam- 
paign and high cost type. 

In the electrical trade many dealers 
are trying to do an installment busi- 
ness on a smaller margin than other 
installment houses enjoy, and the arti- 
cles sold are highly mechanical, re- 


quiring constant service which, of 
couse, increases expense of doing 
business. Highly specialized and ex- 


ceedingly costly sales methods must be 
employed at all times, in order to se- 
cure sales volume. 

From time to time we hear of this 
or that dealer who has made a tre- 
mendous success of the electrical ap- 
pliance business but, curiously enough, 
within a year or two years he is no 





longer to be found. The truth is that 
his profits exist only on paper; that he 
has never been able to “cash-in” with 
actual money on his endeavors because 
all of his profits are in installments, 
and since he must increase his business 
from month to month and year to year, 
he must necessaraily be refinanced as 
fast as the business grows. 

In our opinion, a properly managed 
central station appliance department, 
due to its natural advantages and 
ability to finance time payments, can 
make a profit on the sale of electrical 
appliances. On the other hand, we feel 
that the only contractor-dealer or in- 
dependent electric shop which can show 
a profit from the sale of electrical ap- 
pliances is the exception which proves 
the rule. 





Department Store Overheads 
Average 27.7 per Cent— 
Central Station Shops 
38.8 per Cent 


As requested by George A. Hughes, 
president, Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, in a communication 
printed in last month’s issue, we are 
reproducing below the figures on de- 
partment-store operating expenses for 
1921, compiled by the Harvard Bureau 
of Business Research and first pub- 
lished in Electrical Merchandising in 
December, 1922. 

It will be noted that while the de- 
partment-store figures for total ex- 
pense average 27.7 per cent. the 
corresponding total-expense figures 
from the eleven central station electric 
shops (see page 4357, June, 1924, 
issue) reported before the N. E. L. A. 
at Atlantic City. averaged 38.8 per 


cent, the individual central-station 
figures running as follows: 

Per Per Per 

Cent Cent Cent 
No. 1.... 54.4 No.5 32.8 No. 9... 35.9 
No. 2.... 29.2 No.6 7.6 No.10... 23.5 
oe a 30.4 No.7 34.2 No. 11 11.8 
No. 4... 29.7 No.8.... 52.2 Average. 38.8 

—Editors. 











OPERATING EXPENSES IN DEPARTMENT 
STORES IN 1921 IN FIVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE DISTRICTS 


Net Sales = 100 Per Cent 
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Telling the Story of Electricity at Your 


Local Fair This Fall 


Equipping the Booth—Attracting Spectators’ Attention—Giving Them Some- 
thing “Lest They Forget”—How One League Co-ordinated Electrical Exhibits 


Distributing Literature 
From the Booth 


It is advisable to have at least one 
piece of literature to give each likely 
prospect. The amount required will 
depend entirely upon the discretion 
used in distributing. Manufacturers 
are glad to furnish their literature in 
needed quantities, but it is well to keep 
in mind that an overabundance of ad- 
vertising material results in promiscu- 
ous distribution, one disadvantage of 
which is that it is carried a few feet 
and discarded, thus creating a messy 
appearance about the booth. 

Pamphlets should be simple, straight 
to the point, and not too bulky. A 
small envelope-size, eight-page pam- 
phlet is convenient for handling and is 
large enough to tell most any appliance 
story effectively. 

The following figures, compiled by 
an appliance manufacturer, give an 
idea of what its dealers have found to 
be sufficient supplies for their fair 
needs. At expositions which drew a 
total attendance of 1,985,000, the litera- 
ture distributed amounted to 87,500 
pieces. This is one piece for every 
twenty-second person. 

A safe rule to adopt is to give pam- 
phlets and folders to all couples over 
the age of 20 years, to women, to older 
men, and to girls above the age of 15. 


Detroit League Used Whole 


Building at State Fair 


State fairs and county fairs in large 
centers of population offer good op- 
portunities for co-ordinated exhibits by 
electrical leagues and various electrical 
interests. 

The Electrical Extension Bureau of 
Detroit staged a most successful deal- 
ers’ show at the Michigan State Fair 
last September. In previous years, a 
few dealers had exhibited at this fair, 

ut were compelled to exhibit in the 
Same building with other merchants. 
All dealers had been allowed to decor- 
ate their booth at will, with the result 
that the exhibits lacked uniformity and 
Presented a poor back-ground to dis- 
Play or sell merchandise. 

Last year, the Bureau took over one 
entire building, comprising 13,000 ft. 
of rental floor space, which was rented 
out to electrical dealers, jobbers and 
Manufacturers. There were set re- 
duirements for all exhibitors, relative 

the style of booth to be used, the 
pip 8round of same, uniform signs and 

uniform color scheme throughout. 
€ walls and ceiling of the entire 





building were beautifully decorated. 
Cool fresh air was poured into the 
building by means of ventilating units. 
All daylight was eliminated by cover- 
ing all windows, and 10 ft. candles of 
soft, well diffused light was supplied 
by fifty-two 500-watt units. 


Fitting Up the Booth— 
Two Types 


Electrical dealers have the alterna- 
tive of choosing between the booth type 
and the “home electric” type of ex- 
hibits. The most common, the booth 
type, is the less expensive and offers 
the dealer an opportunity to display 
and to demonstrate his appliances. The 
other, the “home electric” type stimu- 
lates one or more rooms of a home, 
giving appliances and lighting fixtures 
a home setting. 

The “home electric” type of exhibit 
requires the installation of wall and 
ceiling effects, lighting fixtures and 
convenience outlets, and the careful 
arrangement of house furnishings. 

In a labor-saving appliance booth, the 
salespeople, and the equipment as well, 
must tell a story of labor saving and 
time saving. In the case of a vacuum 
cleaner booth, the necessary equipnient 
is a rug on which to show how thor- 
oughly and efficiently the cleaner per- 
forms, also chairs, tables, etc., to show 
how easy it is to sweep in the out-of- 
the-way places. 











Seven Ways to Make a 
Booth More Effective 


Be prompt to greet passers- 
| by with a smile. 

Make it easy for prospects 
to ask questions. 

Use part of the booth for 
demonstrations. 


Attract attention with a 
| radio loudspeaker. 
| Make your exhibit a model 
| of good lighting. 
Tell the costs of operating 
| appliances with display 
cards, 

Co-operate in an exhibit 
| with your fellow electrical 
men. 























Small Fairs Are Best Prospect- 
Getters—Cost Is Less 


State and county fairs are the least 
expensive of the various types of ex- 
hibitions. Figures compiled by the 
Hoover company show that the average 
charge of the state and county fairs 
where its product was exhibited last 
year was 638c per sq.ft. of floor space. 
This cost is figured on the basis of 
reaching 100,000 persons. 

The smaller fairs offer greater oppor- 
tunity to interest prospects. At the 
smaller exhibitions, it has been found 
that one person out of every 167 enter- 
ing the grounds becomes sufficiently in- 
terested in an electric cleaner to be 
considered a prospect. At the larger 
fairs the ratio is about 1 to 600. 


Use Radio as an Attention-Getter 


Electrical dealers who handle radio 
will find a loudspeaker a good atten- 
tion-getter. “Free concerts” will at- 
tract crowds around the booth when 
nothing else will. However, unless the 
dealer wishes to stress radio, care 
should be taken not to let the concert 
monopolize all the listeners’ attention. 
A loudspeaker in the rear of a booth 
will attract listeners, or their atten- 
tion, into the booth, at the front of 
which various appliances are displayed. 
This assures a maximum of effective- 
ness for the entire display. 

If the exhibit is a “home electric” 
type, a receiving set can be installed 
in its proper home environment. Easy 
chairs near the set will attract 
passers-by to “drop in and listen in.” 
This will tend to create that “desire to 
possess” which so often results in sales. 


A Six-Room Home 
Electric Exhibit 


The Detroit Electrical Bureau ex- 
hibited six rooms in its own booth at 
the Michigan Fair—a modern kitchen 
and the old style kitchen, a modern 
laundry and the old style laundry, and 
a modern dining room and an old style 
dining room. The contrast was so 
great between the new and the old, 
that the public grasped the idea at a 
glance. This particular booth exempli- 
fied proper wiring, lighting, and in the 
use of appliances, and was of great 
value to these branches of the industry. 

From the standpoint of sales made, 
every exhibitor has expressed himself 
as being more than satisfied. One 
dealer informed the Bureau that he did 
$12,000 worth of business at the show. 
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Electrical 
Merchandising 


The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes that: 


[ eousts in the chain from manufacturer to jobber to re- 
tailer should be so adjusted that every man who perfor.ns 4 
function gets paid for it. 


§ ieee electrical industry should make a thorough survey of 
methods and costs in the distribution of electrical goods, in 
order to discover where wastes in such distribution occur, what 
such wastes cost, what wastes can be prevented and how, and to 
provide a sound foundation of facts on which to determine what 
are fair inargins for any and all distributing agencies between 
producer and consumer. 








How About a Little Fishing? 


O MATTER how big the business, it is unsound 

in the degree to which its continued prosperity 
depends on the personal effort of the boss. And this 
holds good for any department of a business. If the 
department can’t run without the head doing most of 
the work, it will lie down and die the minute that 
department head becomes sick or is offered a bigger 
salary with another firm or goes into business for 
himself. 

About this time of the year the boss feels like a 
little fishing and asks himself ‘suppose I take two or 
three weeks off, how’s the business going to run?” 
If he feels that his business will go right on without 
him, he’s all right. He is healthy in his organization. 





Let the Dealer Keep His Profit 


HE president of the United Cigar Stores Company 

pays the retail price for all the cigars and cigarettes 
he buys. So does his son—who is an official in the 
company. So does everybody else in the organization. 
But there seems to be a tradition in the electrical indus- 
try that this is not clubby and should not be done. So 
when any man of any standing in the electrical business 
wants to buy some electrical appliance for his personal 
use he is supposed to be entitled to a wholesale discount. 
And it is considered all right and regular for him to buy 
things for his friends and his friends’ “friends” and 
his employees on the same terms. 

Now this may seem fair enough to the manufacturer 
and to the jobber, but every time it happens it takes 
money out of the dealer’s pocket. And when you stop 
to think that today there are 1,000,000 men and women 
engaged in the electrical business, all of whom might be 
rated eligible for the family price, and that they too all 
have friends to buy for, it becomes a matter of impor- 
tance. It simply means that this entire active element 
in every dealer’s market is lifted out of the class of 
profitable customers. For every time that a sale is 
made “at cost” to a friend, that sale has failed to pay 
its share of the expenses and is a burden on the profits 
of other business. 

After all, expecting a dealer to sell you something ‘at 
cost” betrays a certain amount of selfishness. You 
expect the dealer to go to the trouble of securing the 
article, storing it, paying for it; and then “selling” it to 
you with no return for his pains. 


Almost everybody agrees today that the average elec- 
trical dealer is not prosperous enough, and that this is 
holding back the entire industry. Well, here is some- 
thing every one of us can do to help. Let’s insist that 
the dealer keep his proper profit on the stuff we buy. 





Hold Your Home Lighting Contest 
Above Suspicion 


T WOULD be a very serious thing for the electrical 

men of any community if improper use were made of 
the enrollment lists of the Home Lighting Essay Con- 
test this fall. The purpose of this #reat campaign 
is educational. Countless school children will respond 
to the prize offer and study home lighting. Their 
parents will become interested, and inevitably this 
interest will result throughout the country in the im- 
provement of tens of thousands of lighting installations, 
carrying with it the sale of an enormous amount of 
equipment. 

This will be enough reward. The industry expects to 
enjoy rich benefits through the increased popular appre- 
ciation of good lighting in the home. It would be a 
local calamity if any over-zealous dealer, jobber or 
manufacturer should be permitted to use the names 
of the contestants as a mailing list for the direct 
solicitation of business. The parents of competing 
children would resent it and the contest would prove 
a boomerang. 











Why Discriminate Against the Boys? 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMICS departments in_ the 

public schools have long been recognized as an 
effective avenue by which the electrical idea may be 
taught the younger generation. This, however, applies 
almost exclusively to the future housewives of the coun- 
try and makes no provision for that portion of the 
school population who aré later to become the owners 
of factories, the occupants of office buildings and the 
providers of the monthly check which may be spent for 
electrical conveniences by the housewives in _ these 
future homes. 

Realizing that the boys had been almost entirely 
neglected in this co-operation with the public schools, 
the Electric Club of San Diego has instituted a system 
of vocational education and guidance to tie in with the 
industrial work of the schools. Committees have been 
appointed and an arrangement has been made with the 
e‘lucation department by which instructors from the 
high schools will meet with the electrical men of the 
city and receive their assistance in making all courses 
with an electrical bearing thoroughly practical and 
up-to-date from an industrial standpoint. Students 
taking these courses will be sent to interview electrical 
men on the practical aspects of the work and will thus 
become thoroughly familiar with the uses and econ- 
omies of electricity in the industrial field. 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


“Electrical 


An Improved Swimming-Pool 
Hair Dryer 


Benefiting by the pioneering ex- 
perience of the Hygienic Ice & Coal 
Company, of Boulder, Colo., whose 
“wholesale” electric hair-dryer in- 
vented by Charles F. Hauck, man- 
ager, was described in Electrical 
Merchandising a few months ago, a 
second ice company operating a 
swimming pool in the territory of 
the Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado has introduced a similar ar- 
rangement improving in_ several 
respects on the original Boulder 
device. 

The swimming pool involved is 
that of the Crystal Ice Company, at 
Cheyenne, Wyo. C. M. Holiday, 
manager, read of the Boulder 
scheme, and got in touch with the 
office of the public utility at Boulder. 

In the original Boulder device, the 
air was heated before entering the 
blower, passing through two 1,500- 
watt range coils. It is blown upward 
and along a fairly long pipe which 
parallels a long dressing table placed 
against a side of the dressing room. 
In this pipe there are several out- 
lets, with attachments used by the 


women swimmers for drying hair 
quickly. 


Air Heated After Blown 


The foregoing has been improved 
upon in several ways at Cheyenne. 
To begin with, the air is heated after 
being blown rather than before. A 
forge blower is used which propels 
the cold air into a chamber upright 
in which are five 600-watt heater 
Coils. Close together in the rec- 
tangular chamber, the larger num- 
ber of coils are found superior for 
heating to the first arrangement. 

An installation improvement, 
Whereby the heated air travels but 
a short distance, is also noted. At 
Cheyenne, the forge-blower and 
heating chamber are installed in an 
adjacent room close to the wall of 
he women’s dressing room. In the 





Merchandising” 
great value all around. It is full of good 
ideas and helpful suggestions. Keeps 
plenty of “pep” in the fixture department. 
John W. Lippold, 


is of 


Lancaster, Pa. 


dressing room, the dressing table 
has an end up against this wall. 
The air pipe passes through the wall, 
and continues straight above the 
center of the dressing table. 

There are outlets from it on either 
side, the swimmers sitting facing 
each other. This installation re- 
moves from the dressing room the 
heating and blowing arrangement, 
which at the Boulder pool is on the 
floor of the room where used. 

The Crystal Ice Company, like the 
Hygienic Company at Boulder, finds 
the “wholesale” hair dryer a very 
satisfactory solution of what was 
formerly a real problem. 





To Sell Radio, Follow the 
Vacation Crowd 


Many radio dealers are located at, 
or within range of, pleasure resorts 
which attract the summer crowds. 
The closing of many homes in the 
cities and towns for a few weeks in 
the summer, means a corresponding 


“Electrical Merchandising” is “right 
up to scratch” and we believe it to be a 
factor for good to everyone interested in 
the electrical industry. 
Tampa Electric Company, 


Tampa, Fla. 


opening of cottages at _ resorts. 
Dealers may find it profitable to send 
a salesman in an automobile with 
several portable sets to these resorts. 
Cottages should be developed as mar- 
kets for small portable radio sets. 
Concessions, which always grasp at 
new methods to attract people, may 
be sold large sets. If business is 
dull at home, go out and sell the 
vacationists. 





Advertising the Reed 
Portable Lamp 


“Keeping the Summer Home 
Bright and Colorful,” was the head- 
ing used by Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago, to advertise reed 
lamps for the sun parlor. The point 
brought out was: 

“Reed lamps are not by any means 
a type of furniture which restricts 
its usefulness to the summer months 
or to the sun parlors, for they often 
give a more interesting aspect to 





Where Production Depends on Comfort, Dealers Can Sell Fans 
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Industrial plant managers can be sold large 
fans when convinced that such installations 
will increase production. Electric fans are 


the only way to relieve the terrific tempera- 
tures in foundries, forges, blacksmith shops, 


and other places where intense heat pre- 
vails. They reduce labor turnover and 
greatly increase production. Contractors 
and dealers should find this a good field to 
cultivate, for such places certainly need fans. 
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other seasons and other rooms. They 
add a certain zest to some interiors 
which could be given by no other lamp. 





Appliance Survey Offers Data 
for Sales Campaigns 


The customers of the power com- 
pany make up the potential pur- 
chasers of electrical equipment in 
any community. In consequence lists 
of these consumers are often used as 
mailing lists for appliance sales cam- 
paigns. How much more effective 
such a list could be, however, if it 
were properly annotated and sub- 
divided so that for a vacuum cleaner 
campaign the dealer might send his 
advertising only to those prospects 
not already in possession of cleaners 
—or in the case of washing machines, 
might exclude those who had pur- 
chased this equipment already. The 
Colorado Springs Light, Heat and 
Power Company recognized the value 
of such a list and set about acquiring 
one. 

A set of cards, four by six inches 
was printed containing lists of the 
major appliances and these were run 
through the addressograph list, so 
that there was one for each con- 
sumer. At the foot of the card was 
space for a question as to whether 
service was satisfactory or not. 

The immediate results from the 
survey, of course, were felt in the 
increased good will on the part of 
customers and also in the number of 
appliances which were collected and 


Bringing The Office to the 


Firing Line 














One of the special electric trucks used by 
the selling crews of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Company of Chicago, which provides 
the men with an office right on the spot. 
Space is provided for a desk and stationery 
for the captain of the wagon. A _ built-in 
cupboard for small appliances, such as curl- 
ing irons, heating pads, etc., is installed on 
one side. Everything right on the spot. 





repaired and thus placed in working 
condition again on the lines. Later 
the list was to prove invaluable in 
preparing for the appliance cam- 
paigns which are the monthly 
feature of this company’s merchan- 
dising department. The cards were 
checked before each drive to elimi- 
nate the names of those already 
possessing the appliance in question 
and the remainder used as a tele- 
phone calling list to obtain further 
prospects. Any further information 
obtained at this time as to appliances 
owned was noted on the card. In 





Service Record 








Dishwasher 


cus E > rm 3 OWNER 
COLORADO 
Liou, MRS.M.ALHILL TENANT 
POWER WEST PILOT KNOB AVE. 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES GAS APPLIANCES 
Condition Condition 
| d Bad | _Good | Bad 
| ET ean: PN TOG 65550 scrcescsencns bas as 











Ironing Machine.............. 





Percolator 


Bewing Machine 


Space Heater 


eee 


Vacuum Cleaner .. 


Waffle Iron...... 








Washing Machine............ | 


Date..... 192. 





Electric Service SatiafactOry ccs cesses ceseeseeneeseee 





ee eee eee es Perererir rt eereereerers 


Laundry Stove 





Is Coke Use 











MD: TACTIC ARNOT Fists knees ves erseintsscisscctccceiacsstabbeneeisssse 


og Representative. * 








These cards were placed in the hands of 
solicitors who made a house-to-house can- 
vass, checking the appliances for each 
household and noting at the same time 
whether these were in good working condi- 


tion or not. The housewife was glad to 
give this information to a properly quali- 
fied representative of the power company 
and often expressed herself as pleased to 
express her needs to the company. 


this way it was possible to check up 
on purchases made by consumers 
from other sources. At the end of 
each month purchases from the store 
itself are entered on the cards. The 
result is an invaluable mailing list 
of live prospects always at hand. 





When Fans Can Be Sold 





HOT WEATHER !! 


Are you going to let this 
season slip by without that 
fan, like you did last sum- 
mer? 


Think! Keep cool—at 
work—at home—while you 
sleep. 


See it in our window. 


Pinellas County Power Co. 


**At Your Service”’ 
Phone 136 506 Central Ave. 











Lots of people intend to buy electric fans, 
but the summer slips by without their pur- 
chasing. Here is how the Pinellas County 
Power Company of St. Petersburg, Fila, 
reminds its patrons and prospects that sum- 
mer is slipping by. 





“Free Trial Certificate” Plan 
Wins Hesitant Customers 


Were you ever surprised into buy- 
ing a set of books which you didn’t 
really need at all—because you were 
caught by one of those intriguing 
“free-trial money-back” offers? We 
are all susceptible to this insidious 
appeal, and the Dictograph Products 
Corporation, of 220 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, knows 
the psychology of it when it sug- 
gests the policy of free trial for its 
radio loud speakers. 

This company is supplying its 
dealers with certificates, very much 
like the familiar cigar coupons,— 
only these are called “Free Trial Cer- 
tificates.” The certificate reads: 

“This certificate entitles you 
(name of customer) of (address) to 
use the Dictogrand for five days on 
your own radio set, with the priv- 
ilege of returning it in good con- 
dition, and receiving back the full 
amount paid if in any way dissatis- 


fied at the end of that time. (Deal 
er’s name.)” t 
The prospective customer, ° 


course, retains the certificate “ 
invariably the loud speaker, t00: 
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Hints tor the Contractor 


I wish to say, in the words of Dr. 
Coue—“Day by day in every way your 
publication is growing better and better.” 


W. Carter Hollar, 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


What’s Your Salary? 


Three men were in conference 
with ‘the credit manager for an elec- 
trical jobber. They had been in bus- 
iness as contractors for five months 
and they were showing the credit 
man that in that time they had in- 
creased their net worth from the five 
hundred dollars they went into busi- 
ness with, to $1,000 and they were 
now entitled to credit from his house. 

Putting his finger on the item 
“salary—$1,000” the jobber asked 
for details. He learned that the 
three men had drawn $200 a month 
among them or $66.66 each. Fold- 
ing up the statement the jobber 





vince the public—even as in the case 
of some of the patent medicines, 
when the statements made are pal- 
pably untrue. The fact is that the 
average person will believe his own 
eyes above all other evidence. And 
if you can once show him that in 
some one case it has worked, he will 
not hesitate to apply the method to 
himself. 

Similar tactics were used in Salt 
Lake City to carry the idea of good 
lighting to the merchants of that 
community. The windows of one of 
the leading jewelers of the city were 
used as the examples. One of these 
was lighted with the best approved 
methods of window illumination, 


“Electrical Merchandising” is all so 
very good, even down to the rind—that 
you can browse on that rind and get a 
lot of good out of it. 


R. L. Cole, 


Okanogan, Wash. 


left without comment by the electri- 
cal contractor - dealers who were 
endeavoring to convince other mer- 
chants in the neighborhood of the 
advisability of improving their own 
lighting. 





How Electric-Truck Sales 
Benefit the Whole 


Electrical Trade 


The entire electrical industry will 
benefit from the increased use of 
electric trucks on short-haul, fre- 
quent-stop delivery routes, explains 
a pamphlet just issued by the Society 
for Electrical Development. Central 

















. stations, manufacturers, jobbers, 
= gg eh inc he wat, “vanerenas properly focussing the light on the contractor-dealers, may all realize 
7 entitled to eaudié. tau thinks you objects to be displayed and avoiding savings of from 25 per cent to 50 per 
m- icmedeGilt Yoatwewk You all glare by the effective use of a cent on their own delivery costs by 
- have ent seat $4,108 ie your five window valence. The other window adopting these vehicles where appli- 
tie of taseens Vie Yee eo left with lights unfocussed and cable to their transportation require- 
an three good wiremen and are worth exposed to the eye of the apectator. ments. 
176 a mantle cach. You could get The same wattage was used in both Contractor dealers’ will also 
; nis tents & halt Gan. oe mae oe windows. No further sales talk was greatly benefit by the general adop- 
” tractors in this city. And if your needed to convince the spectator of tion of electric trucks, because of 
n't business cannot pay you what another the difference between good and poor obtaining much additional wiring 
“ne contractor could why should you lighting and of the advisability of business, it is pointed out. Every 
‘ae bluff yourself that you are making seeking expert advice on the subject electric truck creates an additional 
We money by paying yourselves one third of his own windows. The display market for the following : Ammeters, 
is of what you are worth. Your wives WS 4 silent object lesson to all who batteries, charging plugs, circuit 
we deserve a great deal of credit, not passed by—and of course, it was not breakers, conduit, controllers, fuses, 
rty- yourselves.” 
ows Just because this is an extreme 
sug- case, it is a good illustration of the 
- its fact that many men are showing a 
profit at the expense of their salary. 
its 
- Jeweler’s Windows Loaned to 
Cer- Demonstrate Lighting 
"you Effectiveness 
3) to Parallel pictures of patients “be- 
rg on fore and after taking” form the 
priv- standard method of appealing to the 
con- public’s interest used by vendors of 
, full patent medicines and baby foods. 
satis- Without in any way approving the 
Deal- subject matter usually contained in 
these advertisements, it is neverthe- — 
’ ! less permissible to pay tribute to the The advisability of proper lighting for the of a prominent jeweler of Salt Lake City. 
» an value of a method which will con- Sy tie anata ar ech ltr ign pe The difference in these two windows is 








astonishing and impressive. 
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junction boxes, loom, motors, rheo- 
stats, switches, voltmeters, and wire. 

“Because electrics save money, 
every user of short-haul, frequent- 
stop delivery is an ultimate user of 
electric trucks,” the pamphlet states. 
“The co-operation of the entire elec- 
trical industry, in terms of sponsor- 
ship and use, where applicable, will 
hasten this condition of electrical 
delivery.” 





Some of Your Money Is Tied 
Up in Labor—Keep a 
Watch on It 


Even the best wiremen need super- 
vision, and F. A. Monroe of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., says it pays him to 
visit twice a day every job his men 
are doing. This close checking-up 
keeps a job progressing according to 
schedule and corrects any error be- 
fore it has a chance to get very far. 
When the job is finished there is no 
argument with the inspector and so, 
none of those changes that eat up 
the profits. 





Protection of Heating Appli- 
ances—A Code Interpretation 


Interpretation of the National 
Electrical Code, Section 8lla, “Pro- 
tection of Heating Appliances,” from 
Terrell Croft’s “Wiring for Light 
and Power,” published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, is as 


follows: 

8lla. Protection of Heating Appliances. 
Heating appliances each of 6 amperes or 
660 watts or less, may be used on branch 
lighting circuits; heating appliances each 
of 10 amperes or 1,200 watts or less, may 
be grouped on a special circuit protected 
by fuses having a rated capacity not greater 
than 15 amperes. Each complete heating 
appliance, whether containing one or more 
heating elements, which is of more than 10 
amperes or 1,200 watts total capacity, shall 
be supplied by a separate branch circuit. 

The methods of wiring for elec- 
tric heating devices are diagrammed 
in Fig. 218. Any heating device re- 
quiring power in excess of 1,200 
watts (or 10 amp.) should be pro- 
tected by an individual cutout and 
controlled by an individual double- 
pole switch as shown at A. Devices 


each requiring less than 1,200 watts 


ed Lamp Plug Connector 
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SSS SSS Sere eee | 
The Cleveland Electrical League can always 
be counted on for originality and thorough- 
ness in anything it undertakes to do. This 


is one of a series of newspaper ads which 
shows how confidence in a fixture can be 
instilled by connecting it with the name of 
a well-known building or realty company. 





(or 10 amp.) may be grouped under 
one set of 15-amp. fuses as shown 
at B. Or, a heating device requir- 
ing less than 660 


This 1923 “Code” provides that 
individual appliances, requiring not 
more than 660 watts each, may be 
grouped on lighting circuits, leaving 
the number which may be_ used 
simultaneously to be determined by 
the action of the 15-amp. fuse, which 
is established as the limit on branch 
lighting circuits. This modification, 
in many cases, will result more in 
legalizing the practice already in 
use, which is, of course, a highly 
desirable proceeding, rather than in 
any material change in connections, 





Do You Know What Is in 
Your Basement? 


The jobber’s salesman is a mighty 
fine fellow, but unless a contractor 
knows his own stock and his own 
requirements, there is a danger of 
over-ordering. At least Charles A. 
Travis, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
thought so when he found 150 
switches in his basement at the time 
he received a new shipment from his 
jobber. Since then Mr. Travis keeps 
his stock records carefully up to date 
on 3-in. by 5-in. index cards printed 
for the purpose. 





watts may be 
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D. In this case, 
also, the fuses F 








should not be of a 
greater capacity 
than 15 amp. be- 
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ordinary incandes- _“——— 
cent lighting cir- 


. i his stock. 
cuit. If desired, wen 


It is ch 


This is the form which enables Mr. Travis to keep track of 


ecked periodically by actual inventory. 





however, the heat- 
ing device may be protected by a 
fuse which limits its input to its 
nameplate rating as at C. 

By the 1920 “Code,” heating ap- 
pliances totaling more than 660 watts 
were not permitted on a single 
branch circuit. This meant fre- 

quently that, if the 


























a? So son pe 250Wat ts. 250Wat ts rule was obeyed, two 
Fe oe af i = 25 -_—| very common appli- 
~ e ey Sanat 2 = “ ances naturall - 
S he iron 5 tile. rally as 
g Ha “DP Switch {cc fe ee Fuses BOMits sociated together— 
| ie “15Amp. fuses | | percolator and 
| -_ -- 6AM. Fuses ; BK -/SAmp. fuses D toaster—had to be 
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660Watt Iron..” Incandescent Lamps.” 550Watt Iron” ant Giveuits, if used 

Fig. 213—Illustrating electric-heater circuits. simultaneously. 


Every item is now checked on a 
card as received, and a close record 
is kept on these cards of material 
issued. The cards are periodically 
checked by an actual inventory. Not 
only does this show the actual 
amount of material on hand, but it 
is a valuable record of the material 
used over a year’s time and affords 
a basis of placing a blanket order 
for three months’ requirements. 

The only thing needed to make this 
a perfect stock record is provision 
for the minimum amount below 
which stock should not fall. This 
in turn depends upon the time it 
takes to receive a new supply. 
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Exhibiting the “Home Electric” 


Your magazine is as good as it can 
I would not do without it. 


be made. 


George Hoover, 


When Planning a Home 
Electric, Watch These 


Points 


Over 3,000 visitors viewed a home 
electric recently held by the Richard- 
son-Wayland Electric Corporation at 
Roanoke, Va. For several days prior 
to the opening of the home, the news- 
papers carried daily advertisements 
and invitations were mailed to all 
users of electricity in the city. 

The visitors to the home were re- 
quired to register as they entered. 
At the end of the week a prize num- 
ber was drawn and a prize given to 
the holder of the lucky number. 

The local power company, the 
Roanoke Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, co-operated with the Richard- 
son-Wayland Electric Corporation by 
using announcements of the home 
electric on all street cars. 

Special features and appliances in 
the home included the following: 


Front porch: Electric street number, 
porch lantern and brackets, convenience 
outlets for fan, lamp, tea service, etc. 

Sun room: Center fixture, two man- 
tel candles, electric fountain, fan, wired 
tea wagon with electric tea set, reading 
lamp, five duplex convenience outlets. 

Drawing room: Center fixture, four 
wall brackets, two mantel candelabras, 
floor lamp, reading lamp, heater, fire- 


log, fan, and four duplex convenience 
outlets. 


Library: Center fixture, eight wall 
brackets, three duplex convenience out- 
lets, cigar lighter, illuminated ash 
stand, portable lamps, radio, fireplace 
heaters, and fan. 


Dining room: Center fixture, four 
wall brackets, four duplex convenience 
outlets, wired table, percolator set, egg 
boiler, toaster, tea kettle, fan, portable 
heater, table stove, and chaffing dish. 

Breakfast room: Center fixture, two 
wall brackets, three duplex convenience 
outlets, waffle iron, toaster, and table 
Stove, 

Kitchen: Kitchen lighting unit, 
racket over sink, range griddle, phone, 
annunciator, percolator, exhaust fan, 
Ishwasher, iron, utility motor, plate 
Warmer, drink mixer, and duplex con- 
venience receptacle. 
meaty: Center fixture, electric re- 
rigerator, and broom closet with 
cleaner, 


Reception hall: Center fixture, two 


Allentown, Pa. 


wall brackets, two duplex convenience 
outlets, peacock lamp. 


Upper hall: Two center fixtures and 
convenience outlet. 


Guest sleeping porch: Center fixture, 
two duplex convenience outlets, bed 
lamp, reading lamp, and heating pad. 


Guest bed room: Center fixture, two 
wall brackets, three duplex convien- 
ience outlets, bed lamp, floor lamp, 
curling utility iron, milk warmer, and 
dryer. 

Owner’s bed room: Center fixture, 
two wall brackets, four duplex con- 
venience outlets, lamps, violet ray, 
curlers, fan, bed lamp, and heater. 


Boy’s room: Center fixture, two wall 
brackets, three duplex convenience out- 
lets, radio, vibrator, heater, and lamps. 


Master bed room: Center fixture, 
two wall brackets, four duplex con- 
venience outlets, heater, lamps, vibra- 
tor, curlers, dryer, and heating pad. 


Lounge room: Two wall brackets, 
three duplex convenience outlets, radio, 
sewing machine, fan, cleaner, and desk 
lamp. 


Bath: Center fixture, two wall 


“Electrical Merchandising” is inter- 
esting—from cover to cover. 


Albert H. Barnhard, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


brackets, duplex convenience outlet, 
shaving mug, immersion heater, and 
built-in bath heater. 

Closets: All electrically lighted and 
controlled with door switches. 

Basement: Laundry, ironer, water 
heater, iron, washer, and convenience 
outlets. 





“Happiness Home” Costs Six 
Cents per Visitor 


Kenneth C. Ogden, new-business 
manager of the electrical depart- 
ment of the Westchester Lighting 
Company, Mount Vernon, N. Y., re- 
ports that more than 10,000 people 
visited the “Happiness Home” re- 
cently held under the auspices of his 
company at White Plains, N. Y., in 
co-operation with the electrical inter- 
ests of Westchester County and with 
the assistance of various other lines 
of business. A feature that should 
be especially appealing is the fact 





Put Good Furnishings in the “ Home Electric,” Too 








What is a home without furnishings? Just 
a house. This “home electric’ in St. Paul, 
Minn., is furnished throughout, even to 
the silver and dishware on the dining-room 
table. 
of dining-room electrical appliances, perco- 


This makes possible the exhibition 





lator, grill and toaster, which would seem 
out of place in a barren room. When the 
home is advertised as a “home electric,” 
the visitors unconsciously associate the 
general atmosphere of comfort with the 


advantages of electricity. 
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that the total cost of the exhibition, 
which continued a period of three 
weeks, was $600. This figures a cost 
of approximately six cents for each 
visitor. Undoubtedly the electrical 
idea was “sold” to a large percent- 
age of those attending, and the ad- 
vantage of such an exhibit is easily 
apparent, declares Mr. Ogden. 





A Home Electric That 
Was Complete 


Not many exhibitors have gone the 
length the Hunter Brothers Electric 
Company did, to make the recent 
Home Electric in Fayetteville, N. C., 
complete in every detail. Even to 
a boiled ham in the kitchen range, 
the house proclaimed that it was to 
be lived in and not just looked at— 
and a kerchiefed negro mammy on 
the back steps added the last touch 
of homelikeness and picturesqueness. 
Such attention to detail pays, too, the 
Hunter Brothers feel—during the 
two weeks the house was open, 
visitors passed through it at the rate 
of one hundred an hour. 





New Yorkers Visit “Home 
Sweet Home— Electric” 


New York City had another Home 
Electric exhibit within its suburban 
limits recently, which drew crowds 
of visitors from Manhattan as well 
as from the neighboring suburbs on 
Long Island. This Home was in 
Bayside, and except for its special 
electrical planning, architecturally it 
differed little from the now nation- 
ally known “Home, Sweet Home” 


opened in Washington, D. C., for the 
1923 Better Homes in America cam- 
paign. It was called a “Home, Sweet 
Home—Electric,” and was exhibited 
as Plan No. 77 in the New York 
Tribune’s series of small house de- 
signs. The electrical equipment was 
supplied by the New York & Queens 
Electric Light & Power Company. 





Nailing Sales 


A man once went into a hardware 


store 

To buy three pounds of nails—just 
nails 

And as the salesman weighed them 

He asked the buyer if he had a 
hammer. 

“Of course,” the man replied, “I have 
a hammer; 


“Tt is a rather poor one—none 

“The less it is a hammer. 

“Here is the best one 
salesman said. 

“Just look at it. You cannot do 

“Good work with a poor one.” 

And the man did—and he bought it. 

“What do you use for setting nails?” 

The salesman then inquired. 

“T use another nail,” the man replied. 

“A nail set works much better, and 

“Here are some good ones, cheap,” 

The salesman made rejoiner. 

And thereupon he sold the man one. 

“Sometimes you have to pull a nail 

“Out after you have driven it, don’t 
you?” 

Was the salesman’s next inquiry. 

“These nail pullers are mighty handy”— 

And he showed him some. 

And thus another sale was made. 

And then the man went out and 
crossed 

The street to an electric store 

To buy a lamp socket, wondering, 

From his recent experience if he 

Would not do well to call an 
expressman. —C. H. HUNTLEY. 


made,” the 
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Plans of many model electric homes were side, L. I. The convenient arrangement of 


studied in preparing the arrangement and 
equipment of the modern electric conve- 
nience kitchen, shown above, of the ‘‘“Home 
Sweet Home—Electric” 


exhibited in Bay- 


the furniture in relation to the electric out- 
lets especially won the approval of house- 
wives who visited the house. Next to hav- 
ing electricity is having it in the right place. 


“L’Electricité dans la belle 
France” 
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Americans abroad grow used to hearing 
themselves called ‘practical’ and_ they 
rather like the adjective, except for the 
fact that the tone in which it is uttered in- . 
dicates that it is not intended as a compli- 
ment. Possibly the accompanying adver- 
tisement which gives an idea of what the 
French include under ‘“practique”’ will ex- 
plain something of the continental horror 
of the term. The articles illustrated don’t 
look very up-to-date but American export- 
ers will probably remedy that. 





German Marks Make Cheapest 


Wall-Paper 


Richmond Hill, L. I., had a success- 
ful Home Electric exhibit recently, 
when a local builder who was erect- 
ing several blocks of two hundred 
houses decided that one of them, 
wired and equipped as a model elec- 
trical home, would prove an incom- 
parable drawing card for visitors. 

The major part of the electrical 
equipment was supplied for exhibi- 
tion purposes by the Long Island Elec- 
tric Service Corporation, Jamaica, 
and some of it by the New York & 
Queens Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany. The Woodhaven Electrical 
Construction Company of Woodhaven 
did the wiring, and the Luminaire 
Studios of the X-Ray Reflector Com- 
pany supplied the lighting fixtures. 

A novel and rather spectacular 
feature of the home was the paper- 
ing of one of the spare rooms with 
German 1,000-mark notes — “the 
cheapest wall-paper you can buy.” 
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The Appliance Saleswoman 


Your magazine is full of useful in- 
formation, and I get a lot of selling 
ideas—and profits—from it. is. 


Woman’s Viewpoint a Valu- 


able Asset in Selling * 
By Mrs. M. V. MARTIN 


Woman’s viewpoint, of course, is 
of value and an actual necessity in 
selling electrical devices, because 
that special line of work comes in 
direct touch with woman’s own prov- 
ince, the home. 

Men, generally, do not know how 
to cook, wash, iron, sweep, sew or 
even wash dishes properly. Man 
closes the door of the “home insti- 
tution” at eight in the morning, re- 
turning at 6:30 at night, knowing 
nothing of the workings of that in- 
stitution. And yet he is expected to 
sell appliances to make the house- 
wife’s work easy. How can he be 
expected to do this correctly ? 

True, he can tell a customer that 


*From an address delivered at the recent 
Stone & Webster sales convention. Mrs. 
Martin is connected with the Blackstone 
sad Gas & Electric Company, Pawtucket, 





A. H. Meiz, 


Emporium, Pa. 


if she buys a washer it will pay for 
itself in a year’s time, costing only 
23 cents an hour to operate. Or he 
can sell a vacuum cleaner and tell her 
how much easier it is than beating 
rugs. But true understanding can 
be acquired only through actual ex- 
perience. And it is woman who can 
sell housekeeping appliances through 
knowledge acquired by this actual 
experience, accompanied by back- 
aches and heart-aches, headaches and 
foot-aches, bruises and blisters. 
Personally, I know from bitter ex- 
perience how and what to sell the 
housewife to lighten her work. I 
recall that first family wash, with 
perspiration and tears flowing into 
the tub,—and the room swept by a 
broom, requiring every article to be 
first dusted, moved from the roo: 
and afterwood returned to place,— 
having to leave the work half done 
to hustle to the kitchen to make 
ready a warm noonday meal for the 
kiddies coming from school,—retir- 


We think “Electrical Merchandising” 
is the best electrical magazine that there 
Burgess Electric Company, 


Duluth, Minn, 


ing at night knowing that the next 
day was to bring hours in one spot 
at the ironing board with only the 
moving to and from the stove with 
a hot sad-iron that might drop on 
the floor or on my aching feet. 

Women with such knowledge can 
sell to women with keener under- 
standing of their needs. We know 
the whys and wherefores; we know 
the steps saved, the hours of weary 
labor shortened, and the physical 
strength spared for other things. By 
comparing with old methods, we sell 
service and good-will, while men 
simply sell merchandise. 





Where Women 
Demonstrators Succeed 


The firm of McDonald & Wilson, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada, is a 
concern which does not believe sales- 
men make good demonstrators of 
electrical household appliances in 





When the Woman Who Wants a Washing Machine Has 


Did you ever lose a sale of a clothes 
washer because the woman you were trying 
sell suddenly remembered that she 


to 

didn’t have a separate laundry and that 

her kitchen was “too small for a washing 

machine?” Apparently, that left the case 
opeless. And yet a clever salesman, even 

then, might find a way out. 

th rn the exact size of her kitchen and 
¢ arrangement of furniture, Better still. 








visit it and actually see what she is up 
against. Nine times out of ten, there 
is some possible rearrangement of furniture 
which she hasn’t thought about and which 
would make room for the washing machine. 
In the kitchen above, for example, a table 
was moved out to a position which the 
housewife found even more convenient than 
before. Or there may be a pantry or nook 
off the kitchen. into which the washer may 


No Separate Laundry— 





be rolled after washday each week. ‘The 
space question is certainly a_ serious 
problem in many homes, but the woman 


who really wants an electric washer will 
welcome any practical suggestion. 
And remember—if her laundering is 
done in the kitchen, she wants an electric 
clothes washer far more keenly than does 
the woman with a separate laundry. She 
can’t mess up the kitchen and cook also. 
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show-windows or on the store floor. 
They feel that most women cus- 
tomers are not influenced by mas- 
culine salesmanship of this kind. 
Housework is a woman’s province, 
not a man’s—they reason—so they 
prefer to see the cleaners in their 
windows backed up by deeds rather 
than words. A salesman may grasp 
all the points about a vacuum cleaner, 
but the chances are that a woman 
demonstrator could do the convinc- 
ing part much better. So whether 
it is vacuum cleaners or electrical 
washing machines, in show windows 
or the store front, McDonald & Wil- 
son pin their faith to expert women 
demonstrators—and they find it 
pays. 





Some Suggestions for “The 
Demonstration Wash” 


In order to determine and stand- 
ardize the best possible method of 
washing in an electric washer, the 
Lever. Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been conducting 
some interesting tests in its soap 
laboratories, besides many practical 
field experiments. The following 
recommendations are a result of this 
study, and will be of interest to every 
washing machine sales woman and 
demonstrator: 

SOAKING 

Soak clothes at least one hour—over- 
night if more convenient—in a luke- 
warm soap solution. 

Note — Colored clothes should be 
soaked in cold water and no longer 
than half an hour. 

Soaking gains for you the following 
advantages: 

A. Actually removes surface dirt. 

B. Dissolves albuminous matter and 
starch insuring white collars and cuff 
edges. 

C. Opens up the meshes and weave 





of the fabric, allowing a free passage 
of the soap solution through the clothes, 
thereby loosening the dirt. 

D. Assures an easy perfect job when 
operating the machine later in the 
washing process. 

E. Cuts down time necessary to op- 
erate the machine, thereby saving not 
only time, but operating expense. 

F. Prevents wash water in your ma- 
chine from becoming disagreeably 
dirty. 

WASHING 


Always dissolve your soap first in 
boiling hot water, giving you a rich 
soapy solution. It is necessary to have 
your soap completely in solution in 
order to obtain the most uniform and 
maximum efficiency of its cleansing 
properties. Add this solution to your 
machine containing the clothes which 
have been soaked and filled with the 
proper amount of hot water for wash- 
ing. Enough of this solution should 
be added until you have big lasting 
suds on surface of water. (Exact 
amount of soap necessary varies in 
accordance with hardness of water in 
locality.) Personal experience here 
alone determines exact amount re- 
quired. Do not forget, however, that 
an excess of suds will interfere with 
the action defeating the purpose of the 
machine. Operate the machine the 
necessary length of time as instructed 
by the manufacturer or dealer. The 
temperature of the water for washing 
should be hot but not boiling hot if the 
clothes have not been soaked prepara- 
tory to washing. Boiling hot wash 
water will set the albuminous matter 
if the latter has not been dissolved 
by a preliminary soaking. 


RINSING 


Rinsing is very important. The first 
rinse should’ be scalding hot—in order 
to rinse all the soapy solution out of 
the fabric of the garment. This hot 
rinse should be followed by one or two 
cooler rinses. Never allow your first 
rinse water to be cooler than your 
wash water. Soap in solution has a 
tendency to solidify again if submitted 
to colder temperatures. Rinsing is par- 
ticularly important in hard water ter- 
ritories in order to prevent clothes 
from acquiring a grayish tinge. 


Home Economics Department 
for Omaha Electric Light 
Company 


Another central station to create 
a Home Economics Department is 
the Nebraska Power Company, at 
Omaha. In the words of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Wolcott Collins, its director, 
the new department has just one 
purpose, “that of telling the story 
of the home use of electricity to as 
many persons as possible.” 

“It is the story of easier and better 
housekeeping that the Home Eco- 
nomics Department wants to pre- 
sent,” says Mrs. Collins, in her pros- 
pectus announcing the inauguration 
of the department. ‘‘And because we 
know that most women are eager to 
learn practical methods of saving 
drudgery, we have arranged some 
talks which will be available to 
women’s organizations. These talks 
will be accompanied by demonstra- 
tions if desired, but no brand names 
will be mentioned or any other form 
of advertising. 

“One of the other things the de- 
partment is planning is a Question 
and Answer service. We will answer 
either by telephone or letter, all ques- 
tions on the use and care of elec- 
trical home devices. When an appli- 
ance refuses to work at all, there is 
usually a service call, but so many 
times these troubles can be avoided 
if a simple question on the care or 
adjustment of the appliance is an- 
swered properly.” 

Some of the subjects scheduled as 
talks before women’s clubs and 
neighborhood groups are: ‘House- 
keeping as a Fine Art,” “The One- 
Woman Household,” “Saving Time 
and Steps,” and “Lighting as an Aid 
to Beauty.” 





Showing Prospects How to Use a Vacuum Cleaner 


f 


ss 


These are a few of the illustrations pub- 


lished in a pamphlet distributed by W. & 
J. Sloane, New York City. The captions 
under the illustrations read (left to right): 
(1) Those hard-to-get-at places. Over 
moldings and plate rails, where dust is 





hard to reach. The sharp downward turn 
of the extension attachment makes these 
places easy to clean right from the floor: 
(2) For wall coverings. Brushes the dust 
loose and absorbs fe leaving the wall 
fabric clean and unharmed; (3) Try this 


on your piano, 
from under the strings, until you blow it 
out with the special attachment; (4) Clean- 
ing books—nothing easier. A much dreade 
operation can be reduced to play 
brush attachment. i 





Impossible to get the dust 


with the 
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“Dealer Helps” the Manufacturers Offer 


I have read every issue of “Electrical 
and am very much 
I find it both interest- 
I cannot see any 
C. B. Hetrick, 


Merchandising” 
pleased with it. 
ing and beneficial. 
way to improve it. 


“Light in Verse” 


Among all the material that has 
recently appeared on the subject of 
“the right lamp for the right place,” 
there seems to be only one version of 
the story in rhyme. The Nilco Lamp 
Works, Emporium, Pa., has prepared 
a small folder, “This is the House 
You Live In” in which is found in 
lilting style the following: 


These are the lamps for use in most 
places 
You choose the right size by how large 
the space is 
They light The House You Live In. 
(40-watt, 25-watt, 60-watt vacuum 
lamps) , 
These are the lamps that add to a room 
A touch decorative that scatters the 
gloom 
They’ll look fine in The House You 
Live In. 
(25-watt, 
lamps) 
These are the lamps all creamy and 
white 
Whose charm day and night is an end- 
less delight 
They’ll add grace to The House You 
Live In. 
(75-watt, 50-watt white Nilco lamps) 
These are the lamps that give powerful 
light 
Should be used bowl-enameled, or 
shaded from sight 
eh brighten The House You Live 
n. . 
(100-watt, 75-watt gas-filled lamps) 
This is the lamp for the cellar or attic, 
Garage, or wherever its use is erratic 
You'll find it is tough, if you must treat 
It rough 
Try it out in The House You Live In. 
(mill-type lamps) 


40-watt round, frosted 





A Bedtime Story with a 
Sales Moral 


Fond parents of “tell-me-a-story” 
children will not have to rack their 
tired brains thinking up new char- 
acters for the bedtime story if their 
favorite electric shop handles the 
Hoover cleaner. “The Thrilling Ad- 
ventures of Sandy Grit” is the title 
of a new 8-page booklet issued by 
the Hoover Company, for distribu- 
tion to its dealers and “Sandy Grit” 


ideas of value. 


Woodbury, Pa. 


is an interesting little figure on 
which to build up a whole season of 
bedtime stories. The booklet is writ- 
ten in a humorous narrative style 
and tells in an indirect way how dirt 
and grit are brought into the home 
from the street on the soles of shoes, 
rubbed off on the carpetings and 
pushed down into the nap by walking 
and the shifting of furniture. It 
continues to relate how sweeping 
with a broom imbeds the grit still 
deeper in the carpet and how “Sandy 
Grit” is finally ousted from his com- 
fortable home by the Hoover. 





Harry Alter & Company, Chicago, 
has ready for distribution its new 
“Haco” fixture catalog “M.” It con- 
tains 40 pages, eight of which are in 
color, enabling the purchaser to see 
the fixtures as they actually appear. 
List prices are quoted throughout the 
catalog. 


We have subscribed to and have 
read “Electrical Merchandising” since its 
first publication and get from it many 


Electrical Construction Company, 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Westinghouse 1925 Calendar 


Announced 


The literature on its 1925 calendar 
has been issued early in the year, 
says the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, so that 
dealers may have an opportunity of 
ordering for a 1925 greeting, a cal- 
endar with an _ electrical tie-up 
rather than the conventional stock 
calendar which is so popular around 
Jan. 1. The theme of the Westing- 
house calendar is based upon light, 
heat and power, pictured respec- 
tively by a pretty girl, the child ap- 
peal and mother and child. The 
calendars, imprinted with the deal- 
er’s name and address, are offered 
for a nominal sum. Orders are now 
being taken for delivery on or about 
Nov. 1. 





The Story of Radium—an Educational Display 


UNDARK 
RADIUM Process Exhibit 





“People have a hazy idea about radium. 
Many know that it costs $70,000 a gram; 
that there is not a pound of pure radium 
in the world and that when properly com- 
bined with other chemicals it makes articles 
glow in the dark. But how it is secured, 
and how articles are made luminous with 
it, is a closed book to all but a very few 
of the 110,000,000 people of the United 











States.” — The Luminite Corporation, 
Newark, N. J. This company has pre- 
pared a radium process exhibit which tells 


the story of radium from the mine to a 
finished product, the luminous locator. The 
display is loaned to dealers, when requested, 
upon order of a _ specified number of 
“Luminite’ pendants. This is one display 
that has real educational value. 
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Moe-Bridges Has Merchan- 
dising Plan 

“Our intention is not only to sell 
to you, but for you!” says the Moe- 
Bridges Company, Milwaukee, of the 
new merchandising plan prepared 
for its dealers, to enable the dealers 
to increase their sales of ornamental 
lighting fixtures. Lithographed let- 
terheads, of artistic coloring and 
layout, containing a multigraphed 
sales message, are provided by the 
company for a nominal sum. A 
booklet showing the fixtures in full 
color, as well as electros for local 
newspaper advertising, are also of- 
fered to assist the dealer in putting 
on a fixture campaign. 





The Hurley Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, has prepared a new folder de- 
scribing its line of household labor- 
saving appliances. 

The Acme Electric Heating Company, 
Boston, Mass., has available for dis- 
tribution a new catalog covering the 
“Acme” line of electric heating devices 
for domestic and industrial use. 


The Miller Company, Meriden, Conn., 
is distributing new catalogs covering 
the “Miller,” the “Duplex-A-Lite” and 
the “Seville” line of fixtures. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company has recently re- 
vised and published the third edition of 
its “Handy Wiring Tables and Illumi- 
nating Data.” This 52-page booklet 
contains detailed directions for accu- 
rately laying out the wiring for an 
industrial or commercial lighting sys- 
tem. An interesting feature of the 
publication is a table of the present 
standards of desirable illumination for 
various classes of service, giving the 


range of foot-candles most desirable 
for illumination in practically every 
branch of industry where artificial light 
is used. A complete table of foot- 
candle values for lamps of different 
wattage in various areas is included. 





Counter Cartons for 
Plural Plugs 

















Even so unattractive a device as_ the 
plural plug will create customer interest if 
it is displayed where the prospective pur- 
chaser can study and handle it at his leis- 
ure. The “Bi-Lite’”’ plural plug, made by 
the Betts & Betts Corporation, is now 
packed in counter cartons of three differ- 
ent sizes: No. 90, which is 8% in. long, 
No. 90-QD, 8 in. long and No. 91-T, 7§ in. 
long. The cartons are lithographed in two 
colors, orange and black, and in each car- 
ton are packed ten “Bi-Lites,” each ‘“Bi- 
Lite” in turn, being individually packed in 
separate small carton. 





The General Electric Company has 
issued its G-E Farm Book, the primary 
purpose of which is to give information 
generally applicable throughout the 
country on the problem of rural elec. 
trification. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed are: sources of electricity, dis- 
tribution of electricity, surveys, radio 
eliminating farm isolation, electricity 
in the home, electrical appliances, 
lighting of farm buildings, electricity 
in egg production, efficiency in the 
workshop, the motor in the barn, the 
electrical dairy, motors for irrigation 
work and highway lighting. 


Stress the Economy as Well 
as the Convenience of 
Electrical Service 


The conscientious housewife, when 
considering the purchase of any ap- 
pliance for the home, is more readily 
swayed, it seems, by the “economy” 
argument than by the “comfort” ap- 
peal. To impress upon the prospec- 
tive purchaser of its household ap- 
pliances the low operating cost of 
electrical equipment, the Western 
Electric Company has included in the 
three-color cut-outs of its ironer and 
sewing machine, the operating cost 
of these appliances, i.e., 24c. an hour 
for the ironer and 3c. an hour for 
the sewing machine. 





To Keep Your Circulars 


Off the Floor 

















In order to provide a convenient and 
orderly method of displaying its printed 
matter and to create customer interest in 
its circulars, Altorfer Bros. Company, of 
Peoria, Ill, has brought out a counter card 
and circular rack for distribution to its 
dealers. The card measures 14% in. at its 
highest point and 25 in. wide and is printed 
in two colors,—orange and _ black. Six 
compartments for holding a good supply 
of circulars is provided, one pocket for each 
model of ABC washer. 





Color and Character in New Edison Lamp Display 
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Nothing is left undone, it seems, to tell 
the Edison Mazda story to folks who 
should know it. The latest Edison sales 
help is the Maxfield Parrish emblem 
design pictured in the accompanying 
photograph. The display set, consisting 
of centerpiece and two panels, is known 


as 111-A and will not be ready for dis- 
tribution until September. It is con- 
structed of a specially made, extra 
heavy board and is lithographed in the 
famous Parrish blues and yellows. The 
centerpiece is 47 in. high and the side 
panels are 20 in. over all. 








The Western Electric Company has 
recently issued a number of dealer 
helps including an orange-and-black 
cardboard stage for window display of 
its electric iron; stand-up cut-outs of 
its ironer, sewing machine, washer and 
vacuum cleaner; and small folders in 
attractive colors, including one fan 
folder, “Summer Serenity for Home 
and Office” and a “Modernized House- 
keeping” folder setting forth the Joy 


and comfort derived from an elec- 
trically-equipped home. 
The Rutenber Electric Company, 


Marion, Ind., has prepared for distribu- 
tion to its dealers a large cardboard 
cut-out of its “Giant Flipflop” toaster, 
a many-colored display card of its new 
table stove, window pasters and folders. 


The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass., has ready for 
distribution a new counter card of its 
“Spartan” iron, as well as circulars and 
stuffers on the “DeLuxe” iron an 
cord set. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., has prepared an attractive broad- 
side on its “Universal” washer. “The 
Washer That Needs No Watching, © 
its opening message. 
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News of the Klectrical Trade 


“Cut Overhead But Increase Sales Effort” 


Larger Advertising Appropriations Discussed by Lighting 
; Equipment Manufacturers at Atlantic City 


mand that we economize and re- 

duce overhead in every way, but 
this, is above all others, the time to 
increase sales efforts and advertising 
expenditures,” declared Bernhard Blit- 
zer, president of the Lightolier Com- 
pany, New York City, in addressing 
the National Council of Lighting 
Equipment Manufacturers, in session at 
Atlantic City, June 25 to 27. 

“In the lighting fixture business,” 
continued Mr. Blitzer, “sales volume 
for recent months is off by 15 to 20 
per cent. The building boom is coming 
to an end. Already finance firms 
which formerly granted builders 66 per 
cent on first mortgages will allow only 
50 per cent, and even this must be 
amortized quarterly or monthly. Elec- 
trical men will accordingly do well to 
watch their step and to adapt their 
sales organizations to the changed con- 
ditions—back, in fact, to the situation 
of the pre-war years. 


“Parana the business conditions de- 


“Spend More to Sell More 
Merchandise” 


“Watch overhead, for overhead is the 
one thing that lives forever unless 
killed,” counseled Mr. Blitzer. “Re- 
duce expenses. Save on car fares and 
all incidental items which are not 
directly productive. But at the same 
time increase your sales effort and 
sales effectiveness. Spend more money 
In ways that will increase merchandise 
sales. Our concern is cutting down 
expenses and even saving on car fares, 
but we are also right now increasing 
our sales budget and our advertising 
appropriations.” 

Herman Plaut, president of the 
National Council, outlined the achieve- 
ments of the body through co-opera- 
tive action, and C. H. Hofrichter, exec- 
utive secretary, presented a statistical 
review of the lighting industry and em- 
phasized the need for further industry 
analysis. 

Albert Wahle, New York City, de- 














Conventions Ahead 


CONFERENCE OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF ELECTRICAL 
LEAGUES, Camp Co-operation 
IV, Association Island, Hen- 
derson Harbor, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 2-6. 


ASSOCIATION OF EDISON 
ILLUMINATING COMPANIES— 
Griswold Hotel, New London, 
Conn., September 8-12. 

First ANNUAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL RADIO SHOW, Madison 
Square Garden, New York 
City, September 22-28. 


ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRA- 
GISTS, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
West Baden Springs, Ind., 
September 29-October 4. 

VACUUM CLEANER MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 3. 

ELECTRICAL CREDIT ASSOCIA- 
TION, (MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN 
ATLANTIC STATES) Philadel- 
phia, Pa., November 14. 























fined higher standards in the fixture 
business—in designs, materials, work- 
manship, efficiency and selling methods. 
Edwin B. Gillinder, Port Jervis, N. Y., 
spoke on “Glass and Its Proper At- 
tachment to Fixtures”; W. L. Goodwin, 
Society for Electrical Development, 
outlined plans for the lighting essay 
contest, and George J. Klein, Cleve- 
land, discussed “‘New Markets and New 
Products.” Patent protection for fix- 
ture designs, cost accounting, freight 


classification and other topics of in- 
terest to the manufacturers were re- 
ported on by committees. 

Creation of a patent bureau to stamp 
out the widespread practice of counter- 
feiting designs of lighting fixtures, was 
recommended by J. William Schulze of 
Alfred Vister & Sons, who pointed out 
that the saleability of new designs is 
seriously affected at the present time 
by private imitations cheaply con- 
structed out of poor materials. The 
proposed patent bureau, under the 
direction of an attorney, will protect 
inventions and designs belonging to 
participating members, by furnishing 
advice, rendering opinions, adjusting 
conflicts, prosecuting and defending 
suits, and preparing applications for 
United States patents. 

Fixture firms subscribing to this 
patent bureau will pay from $250 to 
$2,000 a year, depending on their vol- 
umes of sales. It would be the aim of 
the proposed bureau to avoid litigation 
in patent infringement matters, and to 
provide through the bureau internal 
means for the adjustment of disputes, 
with action in the courts only as a last 
resort. 

“When a participating member has 
evidence indicating that a bona-fide pat- 
ent belonging to him is being in- 
fringed,” explained Mr. Schulze, “he 
will forward to the attorney in charge 
of the bureau a formal complaint, ac- 
companied by all the procurable evi- 
dence. The bureau will examine all the 
evidence in the case and enter a definite 
ruling. If such ruling is in favor of 
the complainant, then the bureau will 
endeavor to obtain from the accused an 
agreement to discontinue the manu- 
facture and sale of the alleged infring- 
ing article or to continue such manu- 
facture and sale under a _ license 
agreement which shall be satisfactory 
to the complainant. Failing in the 
peaceable adjustment of the case, the 
Bureau will, if requested by the com- 
plaining member, bring suit in the 
courts against the accused without any 
other charge than the litigation fees 
and actual cash disbursements. In like 


manner if a participating member shall 

become a defendant in a suit and in the 

opinion of the Bureau such participat- 
(Continued on page 4534) 














Here j 
att 


S a cameraful of fixture lights who 


oar ge the recent convention of the Na- 


fact 


1 Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
urers at Atlantic City, lined up before 





convention headquarters. One of the high- 


lights of the convention was the spontane- 
ous and unqualified endorsement given the 
Home Lighting Essay Contest by the fix- 





ture men present, practically one-half their 


quota being subscribed. The endorsement of 
the essay contest by the lighting fixture 
manufacturers augurs well for its success. 
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ew Merchandise to Sell an 


Where to Buy It 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies Which 
Manufacturers and Jobbers are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances Suitable for the Home Electric 





For Your Further Information— 
We Are Now Including “Intended 
Selling Prices” of New Products 


In response to suggestions from 
readers that the usefulness and 
service of this department “New 
Merchandise to Sell” would be fur- 
ther enhanced if we included prices 
with our descriptions of new prod- 
ucts, Electrical Merchandising with 
the April issue began the publishing 
of “intended retail selling prices” of 
articles, where such information is 
available. The intended retail sell- 
ing price given in each instance is 
the price at which it is expected the 
article can be sold to the retail pur- 
chaser, after the customary distribu- 
tion costs have been allowed for. 

In no case, of course, is the figure 
given to be taken as setting a price 
at which the product must or should 
be sold by the retailer. Instead, the 
prices set down on this and the fol- 
lowing pages are given merely for 
the convenience of our merchant- 
readers—to afford them approximate 
figures by which to gage roughly 
the probable market with their own 
respective clientele. 


How to Use and File 
These Items 


Combination Sink and 


Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Although it was designed primarily 
for washing dishes, this operation is 
but one of several uses to which the 
new electric dishwashing machine, made 
by the Fassio Company, 2911 Baker 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., may be put. 
The machine is installed in place of a 
sink and when cleared of auxiliary 
apparatus is an ordinary porcelain tub. 
3y putting in the racks and using the 
cover it becomes a dishwashing machine. 
An additional arm converts it into 
a clothes washing machine for light 
washing. The flexible shaft with which 
the machine is provided can be arranged 
for use with a buffér, for freezing ice 
cream, for whipping mayonnaise, eggs 
and for similar rotary operations. 























Switch-Plug for Kitchen Units 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The new kitchen lighting fixtures now 
being sold provide more and better illu- 
mination for the kitchen, but they also 
cut off, in too many cases, the only 
available kitchen outlet for the electric 
iron. Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has brought out a combination 
switch and convenience outlet for the 
ceiling fixture which provides a switch 
for the light as well as a standard ‘‘Te” 
slot outlet for the iron, toaster, etc. The 
outlet can be used of course, without 
switching on the light. Intended retail 
price, 75c. 











All-White Utility Light 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 
The utility light pictured, made by 

the Ivanhoe Division of the Miller Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is made up of a 
12-in. white enameled reflector, fitted 
with a 9-in. Ivanhoe opal glass enclos- 
ing globe (No. 5243). The top of the 
holder is equipped with a plug and loop 
so that the unit can be suspended from 
the ceiling in any part of the room in 
which it is to be used. The light is 
designed to take a 150-watt Mazda C 


lamp. Equipped with 8 ft. silk-covered 
cord and plug. Approximate retail price, 
about $7. 


























Every item, with its illustration, will 
fit a standard 8-in. by 5-in. filing card. 
Or, if preferred, these items can be pasted 
on sheets of paper for binding in a loose- 
leaf catalog or folder. 





RACINE TIME SWITCH 
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Eight-Day Time Switch 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


All parts of the new time switch made 
by the Reliance Automatic Lighting 
Company, Racine, Wis., are interchange- 
able and can be changed without remov- 
ing the case from the wall, the manu- 
facturer points out. It has a dust-proof 
case, measuring 6 in. x 10% in. x 9 in. 
and weighs 13 Ib. It is made in three 
different ratings: Type 1R, 10 amp. Oo! 
less, hole in case for 4-in. conduit; Typé 
2R, 20 amp., for 3-in. conduit; = 
Type 3R, 30 amp., for 1-in. conduit. Al 
types are made in closed face only, So} 
double or single-pole a.c. or 4.©., = 
volts or less. Intended list price, $19.50. 
$23 and $26 respectively. 
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Commercial Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The lighting fixture illustrated is 
known as Type GS ‘Glass-Steel’ ABo- 
lite, made by the AB Products Division 
of the National Screw & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. It is par- 
ticularly suitable, the manufacturer 
points out, for office lighting, textile 
mills and for store and commercial light- 
ing when attractive appearance of light- 
ing fixtures is desired. It is made only 
in Dome Form type, 18-in. pattern, for 
200 watts and under. Finished inside 
and out in white enamel. Intended list 
price, $9. 











Batteryless Flashlight 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


A flashlight with a _ self-contained 
power plant is a new product of the 
Chidsey Company, 110 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York City. To operate the 
“Sure Flash” light the lever must be 
pressed down—directions read—sharply 
and vigorously as far as it will go, let- 
ting it spring back immediately as far 
as it will go; wait a few seconds (until 
the light begins to fade) and then re- 
peat, continuing the operation as long 
as light is desired. No _ batteries, of 
course, are required for its operation. 
Intended retail price, $5. 
























































































































Small-Size Electric Range 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 
The low construction of the electric 

range illustrated, No. 952, made by the 
Standard E lectric Stove Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, permits of placing it under 
window in kitchens where space is lim- 
ited. It occupies a floor space of but 
22 in. x 45 in. It has an aluminum- 
lined oven and three surface hotplates 
which may be either open or enclosed 
type or combinations of both. Intended 
retail price, $100. 




















Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


An all-wood horn, identical in con- 
struction with that used in the Sonora 
phonograph, is employed in the radio 
loudspeaker made by the Sonora Phono- 
graph Company, Inec., 279 Broadway, 
New York City. The amplifier is en- 
closed in an attractive cabinet of small 
size so that it may be placed on top of 
the set or on the table alongside. 
Equipped with cord and _ connection. 
ready for attachment to the set. In- 
tended retail price, $30. 








Radio Condenser Kit 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


That it eliminates all guess-work in 
finding capacities for all circuits and 
that it enables the experimenter to de- 
termine in advance the exact capacities 
required for best results is claimed for 
the “Kondenser-Kit” brought out by the 
Peerless Radio Corporation, Wellesley, 
Mass. The kit contains ten mica con- 
densers, having a rated total capacity 
of .0126 mfd. when used together and 
adjustable in .0001 mfd. steps. The con- 
densers can be permanently connected 
in any circuit, it is stated, and they 
are provided with small tabs to which 
wires can be soldered. 

















Electric Boring 
Device 


Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1924 

Electrical contractors 
who use a “Hykon” bor- 
ing outfit have no need 
for step-ladders and 
scaffolding, says the 
manufacturer of this 
electric device, the 
Hykon Manufacturing 
Company, Alliance, Ohio. 
It is designed to bore 
holes on a dead level 
and is a ratchet and 
spring recoil coil device. 
It has a square tele- 
scoping standard, ad- 
justable from 4% to 134 
ft. and centering chuck, 
taking standard square 
shank bit. Intended list 
price, $37.50. 





























Rheostat 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 

A rheostat made with battery switch 
attachment has been announced by the 
D. X. Instrument Company, Inc., Har- 
risburg, Pa. This new ‘“Fil-Ko-Stat’’ 
which is nickel-plated, is attached to the 
regular ‘“‘Fil-Ko-Stat’” mounting screws, 
requiring no extra holes in the panel, 
it is declared. Intended retail price, $2. 





Table Stove and Heater 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 
The Rutenber Electric Company, Ma- 
manufacturer of the 
two devices illustrated. The No. 208 
stove is new in design but embodies an 
element that has been on the market 
Its cooking surface is 
7 in. x 7 in. Intended retail price, $4.50 
has a 14-in. reflector 
and removable element. It is listed at 


rion, Ind., is the 





for some time. 


The No. 50 heater 


$9.50. 








“B” Battery 

Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 

The new No. 1590 224-volt ‘“‘B” bat- 
tery announced by the Bright Star Bat- 
tery Company, Hoboken, N. J., is pro- 
vided with a new style of clip designed 
to hold practically any size wire se- 
curely and firmly. More than one wire 
may be inserted, the manufacturer ex- 
plains, by simply pressing the wire 
against the clip. Intended retail price, 
$2.50. 


















































































Constant Potential Battery- 
Charging Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 

Five to eight batteries a day, it is 
pointed out, may be handled by the new 
charging outfit made by the Marshall 
Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. The 
machine can be economically operated 
with a minimum of three charges a day, 
which, the manufacturer declares, will 
pay for the machine in three months. 
The unit is furnished complete _ for 
mounting, if so desired, on an ordinary 
6-ft. bench. Intended retail price, $210. 





Continued on third page following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 


Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card. 
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(Continued from page 4531) 
ing -member’s position is a _ proper 
position, the Bureau will defend such 
member’s case. 

“If the ruling shall not be in favor of 
the participating member, the Bureau’s 
service in the matter shall be closed 
when its ruling is handed down. 


Court Actions and “Dates of Invention” 


“In cases where it becomes necessary 
for one participating member to sue 
another participating member, the 
Bureau will represent the injured party 
upon payment of fees and disburse- 
ments provided. The opponent in such 
event will be required to withdraw 
from membership in the bureau during 
the pendency of the suit and will not 
be required to pay fees. Any fees 
which such member may have paid in 
advance for any period subsequent to 
the date of filing of the bill of com- 
plaint in the suit will be refunded. For 
the purpose of this ruling, the term 
‘injured party’ shall be deemed to refer 
to the participating member who shall 
have accepted the ruling in the case 
previously handed down by the Bureau. 
This requirement is made necessary 
because an attorney may not represent 
two opposing contestants. 

“Participating members will also be 
permitted to file with the Bureau draw- 
ings of designs and inventions even 
though no patents are desired. The 
date of filing shall be deemed the date 
of invention. Such filing shall not con- 
stitute ltegai protection to such mem- 
ber but it will establish evidence which 
will prevent any other person or per- 
sons from claiming patent protection 
thereafter. 

All the officers of the association 
were re-elected as follows: President, 
Herman Plaut; vice-president, D. C. 
DeLancey; secretary, Charles H. Hof- 
richter; treasurer, B. F. Klein. Other 
members of the executive committee 
will be Albert Wahle, C. A. Bridges, 
P. I. Ansorge, Franz Brzeczkowski, 
William Horn, Robert Biddle, Albert 
Morreau and Edwin F. Guth. Edward 
M.. Riddle was elected a member-at- 
large. 





Camp Co-operation IV at Asso- 
ciation Island, September 2-6 


Acting on a resolution passed at 
_ Camp Co-operation III, held in Septem- 

ber, last year, The Society for Elec- 
trical Development has _ organized 
Camp Co-operation IV,—the third an- 
nual conference of representatives of 
national and local co-operative organ- 
izations and others interested in local 
business-building activities. The dates 
of the conference are September 2 to 6, 
and the place Association Island, Hen- 
derson Harbor, (Lake Ontario) N. Y. 

A committee under the chairmanship 
of J. E. North, president of the Elec- 
trical League of Cleveland, is respon- 
sible for the business program. Some 
of the subjects selected by Mr. North’s 


committee for inclusion in the program ° 


are: “Red Seal Campaign”; “Selling 
Electrical Merchandise through Com- 
munity Electrical Exhibits”; “How to 
Interest Women in Electrical Equip- 
ment for the Home”; “Field Service 

















“Pung!” said the photographer, meaning 
three Circle W’s. For the three gentlemen 
in the picture are all officials of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, being K. E. Van Kuran, district 
manager at Los Angeles, H. P. Davis, 
vice-president in charge of production, and 
H. D. Shute, vice president in charge of 
sales. It is not stated whether these latter 
two gentlemen are just taking the train 
from East Pittsburgh for California, or 
whether “Van” is starting East from the 
land of sunshine. 





Work”; “Store Lighting Campaigns”; 
“Selling More and Better Electrical 
Equipment”; “How the Local Co- 
operative Organization Benefits the 
Various Branches of the Industry,” etc. 
At least one full business session will 
be devoted to the Home Lighting Con- 
test, sponsored by the Lighting Edu- 
cational Committee. 

Reservations have already been made 
for practically half the capacity of the 
Island, which would suggest that those 
who plan to attend should make early 
request for accommodations to The 
Society for Electrical Development, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The General American Radio Com- 
pany, 345 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, has been organized with a capital- 
ization of $10,000,000 for the purpose 
of consolidating a number of inde- 
pendent radio and accessories manufac- 
turers. It will also manufacture non- 
infringing radio tubes and tungsten 
wire under patents recently issued to 
John Adam Yunck, and acquired by the 
general corporation. Mr. Yunck will 
personally supervise the tube division. 
Lewis J. Selznick, formerly connected 
with the motion picture industry, is 
president; Samuel R. Stone and Henry 
M. Shaw, vice-presidents; Arthur S. 
Friend, treasurer, and Abraham M. 
Grill, a New York attorney, secretary. 
The board of directors includes Messrs. 
Warren S. and Samuel R. Stone, Lewis 
J. Selznick, Henry M. Shaw and Arthur 
S. Friend, R. D. Hickok, A. H. Claus 
and Frank Fox, all of Cleveland, and 
Frank H. Shaw of Montclair, N. J. 

The Modern Laundry Machine Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., announces the 
appointment of G. M. Thompson as 
associate sales manager in charge of 
dealer salesmen, and E. F. Barrett as 
associate sales manager in charge of 
central station work. 


Electragists’ Convention at 
West Baden Springs 


“In early fall, when Indiana is at its 
best,” reads the advance program of 
the convention of the Association of 
Electragists International, which will 
be held at West Baden Springs Hotel, 
West Baden Springs, Ind., Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 4. An exhibit of the latest devel- 
opments in wiring materials, devices, 
appliances, installation methods, etc., 
arranged by electrical manufacturers, 
will be one of the features of the con- 
vention. One hundred spaces in the 
Pompeian Court in the center of the 
hotel will house this exhibition. Fol- 
lowing is the tentative program: 

Monday, Sept. 29: Executive com- 
mittee meetings. 

Tuesday, Sept. 30: Opening of con- 
vention; address: “Outlook in Electrical 
Development”; Code and local code 
committees; Legislation, “Uniform Elec- 
trical Ordinance”; Red Seal campaign; 
Glad Hand committee; Open shop and 
union shop section meetings. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1: Subject, Distribu- 
tion. Merchandising policy committee’s 
report; central station viewpoint; elec- 
tric supply jobbers’ viewpoint; motor 
manufacturers’ viewpoint; appliance 
manufacturers’ viewpoint; open discus- 
sion; “Can the Contractor make a 
Profit as a Dealer?” 

Thursday, Oct. 2: Subject, Technical. 
Cost Studies and Estimating; Handling 
the Big Job; Managing the Motor Re- 
pair Shop; Old Housewiring; Actual 
demonstration of installing armored 
conductor. 

Friday, Oct. 3: Home Lighting Essay 
Contest; standardization work; monop- 
olistic compensation insurance; new 
business; suggestions from members. 





Hoover Sends Feiker to Study 
British Advertising Methods 


In order to enable the American 
manufacturer to advertise his goods 
properly to the British consumer, F. 
Feiker, formerly editor of Electrical 
Merchandising and vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., and 
now connected with the Society for 
Electrical Development, has been desig- 
nated by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to make an intensive study of 
British advertising methods. Mr. 
Feiker sailed from New York July 2, 
and will visit the industrial centers of 
England to collect material which will 
enable the American advertiser to suc- 
cessfully present his wares through the 
printed word to the British consumer 
in competition with the merchants of 
other countries. s 

In announcing Mr. Feiker’s mission, 
the Department of Commerce says: 

“Great Britain is America’s most 
important export market. Recently 
there has been a flood of inquiries for 
more up-to-date information on the 
subject of effective advertising and Mr. 
Feiker, because of his long experience 
in this line of work has been selected 
by the Department as an ideal man to 
gather the information needed to put 
‘Made in U. S. A.’ over the top in the 
British Isles.” 
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All branches of the electrical industry are 
gathered here at the annual meeting of the 
Georgia Electrical Association, Atlanta, 
June 18. Among those present are Howard 
Hall, Western Electric Company; C. D. 
Cabaniss, Western Electric Company; L. 
L. Shivers, R. S. Scott, Carter Electric 
Company; A. H. Hammond, Southern Elec- 
tric Company; Harry C. Biglin; W. W. 
Barr, Georgia Ry. & Power; Chas. 
Phillips, E. S. Russell, Russell Electric 
Company; Tom Moore, W. S. Ginn, Gen- 


eral Electric Company; W. M. Southwell, 
L. S. Montgomery, D. W. Atwater, West- 
inghouse; P. C. Gillham, Gro. Schoen, Gil- 
ham Schoen Electric Company; L. W. 
Robert, Jr., Robert & Company; H. J. C. 


Pearson, W. C. Drake, I. H. Owen, W. F. 


Watkins, J. E. Mellett, J. M. Clayton Com- 
pany; R. C. Turner, City Electrician, At- 
lanta; C. F. Ludwig, Dublin, Ga.; C. A. 
Cappleman, W. L. Sandiford, City Elec- 
trician, Savannah; W. G. Hutchins, Co- 
lumbus Power Company, Henry Morton, 


Levy Morton Company; K. B. White, 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Company, 
Columbus, Ga.; W. L. Pendergraf, Athens 
Railway & Light Co.; Jos. H. McNeil, 
Whitney McNeil Electric Company, Au- 
gusta, Ga.; J. O. Wetherbie, General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport; J. G. Jacquet, 
Society for Electrical Development, Her- 
bert Metz, Western Electric Company, L. 
E. Moffatt, Electrical Merchandising, New 
York. These electrical men certainly look 
like a bunch of “live wires.” 





New Kelvinator Distributors 
in New England 


Peter A. Coghlin, president of the 
Economy Electric Company, Worcester, 
Mass., and one of the best-known Kel- 
vinator distrivutors in the East through 
his remarkable sales development work 
in Worcester County, has organized 
Kelvinator, Boston, Inc., with offices 
and stockroom at 749 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass., to distribute this prod- 
uct in eastern New England. Exclusive 
control of the territory of the Edi- 
son Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston, throughout Maine, and in east- 
ern Massachusetts with the exception of 
the Lawrence-Haverhill and Brockton- 
Fall River districts will be in the new 
company. The Boston Edison company 
will co-operate in retail sales effort 
throughout the region served by that 
central station. Ernest W. Strong, 
formerly of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
new company, which first occupied its 
quarters on July 7. 


Electrical Men of South Gath- 
ered at Annual Meeting of 
Georgia Electrical 
Association 





At the annual meeting of the Georgia 
Electrical Association, held at the At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel, June 18 and 19, 
the program was expressive of the pur- 
pose of the association in bringing out 
the views and experience not only of 
the men in the electrical industry but 
of those non-electrical men, bankers 
and architects, whose businesses reach 
and affect the electrical business. 

e first session »pened with the 
report of President J. E. Mellett and 
was followed by the vigorous “Message 
to the Industry” of P. S. Arkwright, 
President, Georgia Railway & Power 
Company. Mr. Arkwright is a newly 
elected vice president of the N. E. L. A., 
and referred to his election as a com- 
Pliment, not to himself personally, but 
to the electrical importance of the 


Southeastern States. After a brief but 
delightful address by the President of 
“Georgia Tech,” W. J. Sayward of Ed- 
wards & Sayward, Architects, Atlanta, 
spoke on the subject of “Better Under- 
standing Between the Architect and the 
Electrical Industry.” 

The first session concluded with an 
address by Herbert Metz, Advertising 
Manager, Western Electric Company, 
New York, on “Advertising and Good 
Will.” The Thursday morning session 
opened with an address on the “Finan- 
cial Problems of the Electrical Man” 
by Robert Stricklend, Vice-President, 
Fourth National Bank of Atlanta, and 
was followed by J. O. Wetherbie, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Bridgeport, on “Creat- 
ing an Electrical Consciousness”; J. G. 
Jacquet, Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, New York, on “Putting Co-opera- 




















Geo. E. Hughes of the Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Company of Chicago registering 
what appears to be a toothache before the 
camera at the Coronado meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical Association. The 


two solicitous gentlemen inquiring as to 
who it was aimed the blow are M. H. Ayles- 
worth, executive manager of the N.F.L.A. 
and “Jack” Frost of the Southern Cali- 


fornia Kdison Company. 


tion to Work”; and D. W. Atwater, 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., on “Illumina- 
tion.” 

The annual meeting closed after the 
unanimous adoption of a code of ethics 
which emphasizes the broad purposes 
of the Georgia Electrical Association 
and expresses the high ideals of the 
electrical industry as a whole. 





The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, 522 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
will offer $250 in prizes for the best 
500-word article on “How to Sell Elec- 
tric Fans All-Year-Round.” The pur- 
pose of the contest is to stimulate off- 
season uses of fans by interesting deal- 
ers in opportunities for all-year-round 
sales. Full details of the contest will 
appear in the September issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandising. 


Anne Pierce, for eight years director 
of the New York Tribune Institute, has 
resigned to act independently as con- 
sultant, lecturer and special writer on 
the merchandising of foods and house- 
hold appliances, with offices at 30 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Miss Pierce 
was editor for the Bureau of Chemistry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, dur- 
ing the formative years following the 
passage of the food law, and for four 
years was assistant to Dr. H. W. Wiley 
in the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health of Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine, compiling the book on “1,001 Tests 
of Foods, Beverages, and Cosmetics.” 
Her experience covers many phases of 
food and household equipment work, in- 
cluding allied publicity problems, both 
editorial and advertising; dietetics; and 
technical and practical testing, with 
special reference to the interpretation 
of the manufacturer and his products 
to the woman buyer. 


Charles C. Henry, radio engineer, for- 
merly with the Federal Telegraph & 
Telephone Company, has recently be- 
come associated with the Sonora Phono- 
graph Company, Inc. Mr. Henry’s 
principal duties in his new connection 
will be to advise and work with Sonora 
distributors and dealers in all problems 
of marketing, installing and operating 
Sonora radio products. 

(Continued on page 4542) 
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Radio Pliers 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


All the fun of building a radio set 
without the usual mess in the home can 
be accomplished, says the manufacturer, 
by the use of the combination radio 
pliers, made by the Rance Corporation, 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. The pliers are designed with two 
pins at the mouth. To form loops on 
the bus bar or wire, the first step is 
to insert the end of the bar between the 
two pins; then twist the pliers slowly, 
bending the wire around one pin till the 
end of the wire forms a loop. The 
pliers are also recommended for use 
around the house, for the car, and in 
any wiring job. Intended retail price, 
$3.50. 


New Merchandise 
to Sell 


(Continued from third page preceding) 








Ceiling Fixture 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The influence of the beautiful old 
candlesticks, candelabra and lanterns of 
Spain is detected in the new Seville 
line of fixtures made by the Miller Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. The ceiling fix 
ture illustrated is known as No. 614. 
It has a spread of 11 in. and may be 
obtained in finishes of antique ham- 
mered gold, antique hammered silver or 
antique ivory. 















































Portable Pump 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


To eliminate hand labor in emptying 
barrels, filling tanks and_ transferring 
liquids, the Alsop Engineering Company, 
47 West Sixty-third Street, New York 
City, has brought out its “Hy-Speed” 
portable electric pump which is oper- 
ated from the ordinary lamp socket. 
15 ft. of flexible hose are supplied; 
extra lengths available for about 50c. 
per ft. With 10-gal.-per-minute capac- 
ity, the intended price is $125; 5-gal.- 
per-minute-capacity, $115. 

















Electric Cooker 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Frying, broiling, boiling, grilling and 
browning may be done on the top plate 
unit of the A-2 cooker illustrated, made 
by the Durham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Muncie, Ind. By reversing this 
top plate (or cover) and allowing the 
hot plate to reflect down into the well, 
a hot oven may be obtained in a very 
short time, declares the manufacturer. 
Three one-third round vessels, two drip 
pans, baking rack, as well as cooking 
instructions, are furnished. 'The cooker 
operates from the ordinary lamp socket, 
is 323 in. high, 15 in. wide, and its 
shipping weight is 70 lb. Wattage of 
bottom oven element, 550 watts; wattage 
of top cover element, 1100 watts. In- 
tended retail price, with automatic cut- 
off attachment, $45. ° 





Illuminated Bulletin Board 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Electrical contractors, when installing 
lighting equipment in their local sky- 
scrapers, are usually on the alert for 
other electrical conveniences that can be 
included in the wiring contract. One 
item to be considered is an electrically- 
illuminated bulletin board, or directory, 
many models of which have been de- 
signed by the Viking Products Corpo- 
ration, 422 West Forty-third Street, 
New York City. The bulletin board 
illustrated has been installed for the 
Fall River Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany. It is 44 in. x 60 in. and is made 
of sheet and drawn bronze finished in 
statuary bronze. The face contains 
“Viking” prismatic glass lettering 2 in. 
and 1 in. in size and is hinged to per- 
mit easy access to the Mazda tube lamps 
inside. The bulletins can be made in 
iron with lacquer finishes at less cost 
than the one illustrated, which, in heavy 
bronze, cost $950, the company explains. 
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Radio Set With A.C. Socket 
Attachment 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The Los Angeles Sales Company, Inc., 
1211 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has designed a ‘‘Lasco” two-tube 
relex receiver, for mounting in the 
phonograph cabinet or in separate cab- 
inets to suit the preferences of the pur- 
chaser. Intended price, $125 to $150. 

The company has also developed an 
a.c. attachment, operating from the elec- 
tric light socket, which is declared to 
eliminate the “A” battery. Intended 
price, including installation in the set, 
$15; attachment with diagram for in- 
stallation by the user, $10. 




















Electric Cigar Lighter 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Housewives who find it difficult to 
keep their untidy spouses from littering 
the home with burnt matches will be 
glad to know about the new electric 
cigar lighter brought out by the Hance- 
Parker Manufacturing Company, Mer- 
iden, Conn. The “Smokerlite,” as_ it is 
called, operates from the ordinary light- 
ing circuit. A simple pressure of the 
switch button instantly furnishes 2 red 
hot glow for lighting cigar, pipe or 
cigarette. Releasing the button auto- 
matically shuts off the current. The 
intended retail price, finished in nickel 
or bronze, $5; in bright or old silver, $6. 








What’s new on 
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Bowl-Type Lighting Unit 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The opal glass bowl of the new No. 
5801 fixture brought out by Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., 1119 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, contains an X-Ray 
reflector located in the lip in such a way 
that it prevents the dust and dirt from 
settling on the inside of the bowl. The 
finish of the metal parts is bronze. The 
unit comes in three sizes: For 100- or 
150-watt lamp, for 200-watt lamp and 
for 300-, 400- or 500-watt lamp. 





Portable Radio Jack 


Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1924. 


The radio loudspeaker or 
headset may be extended to 
an adjoining room or to the 
porch by the use of the new 
jack brought out by the Carter 
Radio Company, 1850 Republic 
Building, Chicago. The jack 
is made to accommodate any 
standard radio plug. The ex- 
tension cord may be attached 
to the set with a plug or to 


the binding posts. Intended 
sco. price, without’ cord, 
ov. 





Electric Iron and Steel Case 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Old flannel, cheesecloth and other pro- 
tective material will not be required in 
storing the “Sunbeam” electric iron 
after use, for a new steel case which 
will hold iron, stand and cord is now 
being offered by its manufacturer, the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5542 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago. The case is 
heat-proof and is finished in Delft blue 
enamel with nickel trimmings. Intended 
retail price of iron and case, $8.50. 

















Portable Radio Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


No. 50-P is the classification of a new 
one-tube portable radio outfit brought 
out by the Crosley Radio Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The Armstrong re- 
generative circuit is employed. The set 
is mounted in a quartered-oak case, 
natural finish, and has nickel-plated 
trimmings and leather handle. Intended 
retail price, $18. 








Rheostat 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Made in various resistances to meet 
all lamp requirements and furnished 
with either knob or graduated dial, the 
new rheostat made by the Yaxley Manu- 
facturing Company, 217 North Des- 
plaines Street, Chicago, possesses many 
desirable features. The small coil with 
large number of turns is designed to 
give fine tuning without the use of 
vernier attachments. It has one nut 
mounting in single panel hole; the con- 
nections are soldered through to termi- 
nals, the manufacturer points out, and 
are tinned for ease of soldering. In- 
tended retail price, with knob, $1.35; 
with dial, $1.60. 





Radio Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


A 6-volt, standard base vacuum tube, 
claimed to draw but 75 amp., has been 
announced by the Chickerling Products 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., 313 Hal- 
sey Street, Newark, N. J. The creation 
of the new tube was accomplished, the 
manufacturer declares, by means of a 
special process of exhaust, the use of a 
new combination of chemicals and of 
inert gases as well as a new type of 
filament wire. The use of the Mbeemrs, 
plate,” as it is ealled, placed diagonally 
to the other three elements is intended 
to eliminate tube noises and to act as a 
sound § stabilizer. The tubes will be 
known as No. S-100, detector (intended 
retail price, $5), No. S-900, amplifier 
($5) and No. S-1100, special radio fre- 
quency tube, $6. 











Combination Switch and Outlet 
for Kitchen Fixture 


Electrical M erchandising, August, 1924 


Among the new extra-outlet devices 
designed for use with the new kitchen 
units, is the “Pen Tap” switch brought 
out by the Beaver Machine & Tool Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. This new Beaver 
device provides an Edison screw shell 
lamp outlet made to accommodate either 
one- or two-piece attachment plugs or a 
lamp. To enable the householder to use 
the device as a drop light, if desired, 
a shade-holder rim has been provided 
on the casing. Intended retail price, $1. 





Radio Dial 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


b The “Na-ald Super-DeLuxe” dial made 
ey, the Alden Manufacturing Company, 
perin eld, Mass., is made of black 
akelite with uniform back ribbing and 
ph Graduations and numbers are 
laced on the bevel of the dial and are 
marked in a brilliant white. The dial 
S manufactured in the 33-in. size and 


is provid i -gri 
inte ed with large, positive-grip set 








Plural Plug 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


A new “Bi-Lite’ is announced by the 
Betts & Betts Corporation, 645 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City. 
This new current tap provides for the 
attachment of two appliances. It will 
not be broken by dropping, the manu- 
facturer declares, and there are no sol- 
dered connections. No. 91-T listed at 50c. 








Electric Curling Iron 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


“Red Streak” No. 104, is the name of 
a new curling iron made by the Marion 
Electric Corporation (formerly Allmur 
Manufacturing Company), Marion, Ind. 
It is small enough for convenient use in 
curling bobbed hair, the manufacturer 
points out, but is designed for curling 
either long or short hair as well as for 
waving hair. The clip is separable and 
may be removed at will. Finished in 
nickel and has ebony-finished handle. 








Lincs 
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More than TWICE as 
MUCH money has 


been spent by Amer- 
ican housewives for 
The Hoover as for 
any other electric 
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Battery Charging Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


For the smaller garages and shops, 
handling two to nine batteries daily, the 
Hobart Bros. Company, Troy, Ohio, has 
brought out a new “One-Day Battery 
Service” outfit. It is complete with bat- 
tery bench, bus bars, switchboard, in- 
struments and_ connectors. Specifica- 
tions: 4 to 1-hp. motor; 40 deg. constant 
potential generator; 74-volt, 80 amp. 
capacity, weight 275 Ibs. Intended price, 
$35 cash, twelve $16.50 payments. 








Pocket Voltmeter 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


For testing radio “B” batteries tne 
Eldredge Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has brought 
out.a pocket-type 0-50 voltmeter with a 
resistance, the company declares, of 
1,300 ohms, making it particularly de- 
sirable for testing radio “B” batteries 
as the batteries are not dragged down, 
it is explained, as in the case with volt- 
meters of lower resistance. 





Combination Phonograph and 
Radio Outfit 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


As illustrated, the ‘“Sonoradio” unit 
contains a radio set in one comnartment 
and a phonograph in the other. Model 
No. 241 has five UV-199 tubes and a 
two-circuit tuner. Manufacturer, Sonora 
Phonograph Company, Inc., 279 Broad- 
way, New York City. About $475. 








Conduit Fitting 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The new Type FB conduit fitting 
brought out by the Killark Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Easton and 
Warne Avenues, St. Louis, Mo., may be 
used on either a vertical or horizontal 
conduit by reversing the cover. A special 
feature of the new fitting (for 34-in. and 
4-in. conduit) is the length of the “hub.” 
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Reflectors for Show-Window 
Lighting 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


“Giant” and “Leviathan” are two 
new X-Ray reflectors, especially de- 
signed for show-window lighting, re- 
cently announced by Curtis Lighting, 
Inc., 1119 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. These new reflectors are made 
for use with the 500-watt Mazda lamp 
and each is equipped with special holder 
and mogul socket to provide easy in- 
stallation. The high intensities pro- 
duced by these lights tend to counteract 
to a great extent the problem of re- 
flections in the plate-glass window front, 
the manufacturer declares. Intended 
list price of each unit, including fit- 
tings, $15. 





Motor 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


A self-contained, adjustable speed, 
a.c. motor, with shunt characteristics, 
has been developed by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. <An 
inherent feature of the new motor is 
that its change of speed is only moderate 
as compared to the change of load. It 
is known as Type BTA and is available 
for use on 3-phase, 60-cycle circuits at 
220, 440 or 550 volts. Among the 
applications for which the new motor is 
recommended by the manufacturers are 
aluminum foil machines, bakery ma- 
chinery, boiler-house fans, centrifugal 
compressors and pumps, cloth printing 
machines, cotton and wool spinning 
framés, newspaper presses, oil refinery 
cross process pumps, some machine 
tools, etc. 











Cable and Loom Box 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


No. 2,365, the new cable and loom 
box brought out by the National Metal 
Molding Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
designed to hold four cables of two or 
three wires each or four pieces of loom 
(Flextube) or combinations of cable 
and loom. In installation on ceiling out- 
let, the box can be covered by any 4-in. 
canopy cover, it is pointed out. It is 
also made to take fiush covers of any 
34-in. box cover or receptacle allowing 
for any kind of a fixture, reflector, 
switch or flat fixture job. 





Radio “B” Battery 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


To harmonize with de luxe radio 
sets and with artistic home surrounu- 
ings, the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind., has enclosed its new 
radio “B” battery in a wooden case 
finished in a rich dark color. The new 
battery is supplied in 24- and 48-volt 
sizes; in 4,500 and 2,500 m.a.h. capac- 
ities for each. 























Reflector for Automobile 
Headlight 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


That it can be installed in any head- 
lamp in a few minutes and that it is 
legal, with but a plain piece of window 
glass as lens, anywhere in the United 
States, is claimed for the ‘“Flatlite’’ 
reflector made by the American Flatlite 
Company, 1102 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The flutes and corruga- 
tions in the reflector are designed to con- 
trol the rays of light and project them 
on the road straight ahead of the car 
without glare to endanger or annoy 
the oncoming driver. The reflectors are 
standard equipment on some of the 
well-known cars. They are intended for 
sale as reflectors for replacement in old 
lamps at $3.50 to $6 per pair or as 
complete drum-shaped lamps at from 
$8 to $25 per pair. 
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If you Sell and Install electrical things here are 


Sources of Profit 
trom 1 device 


Every time you sell a Tork Clock you make a real profit and 
sell more goods because— 


1. Tork Clocks regulate the use of other electrical 
equipment which you sell. 


2. The demand for other equipment is increased ax © 
by its well regulated use. M bakes “1 


3. If you sold the Tork Clock you will sell the rest. 











Tork Clocks are the simplest devices lj 

obtainable for regulating the daily use (os Relen per ” 
of electric light with no other personal 
attention than a weekly winding and 
a yearly cleaning. Closely priced. Built 
by an established maker and mar- 
keted through 200 established distrib- 
utors. An electrical necessity for you 
to sell now and henceforth. 





f you wire 
/ buildings or 
/ install lighting 


Send for names of our 
nearest distributors 
who are in position to 
give you unusual sales 
and advertising assist- 
ance. 


TORK COMPANY 
8 West 40th Street, New York 


7 equipment send 
/ this coupon for 
/ free samples of... 


Wels 


TRADE- MARK 





Electric Outlet Company, 8 West 40th St. N.Y. 
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Combination Saw and Jointer 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


By using a single 34-hp. motor, with 
a single switch and set of wires, a single 
base, belt, etc., a two-in-one machine is 
provided at moderate cost, the manu- 
facturer of the combination saw and 
jointer illustrated declares. The saw is 
7 in. in diam. and may be either a rip- 
ping or a cross-cut or a combination 
saw suitable for both classes of work. 
The jointer tables are adjustable in 
height and the machine will handle 
work up to 6 in. wide. The machine 
operates from the ordinary lamp socket. 
Manufacturer, Gallmeyer & Livingston 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Radio Set 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The specially-designed radio frequency 
transformers of the new ‘‘Deresnadyne” 
radio set announced by the Andrews 
Radio Company, 327 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill., have their primaries 
constructed for low impedence, it is 
explained. This constitutes the dere- 
sonated plate circuit from which the 
“Deresnadyne” derives it name. The 
circuit itself is similar to that of stand- 
ard tuned radio frequency hook-ups. 
differing in the omission of certain parts 
heretofore considered necessary, the 
manufacturer declares, and in the pro- 
portioning and placing of the parts. 
Enclosed in mahogany cabinet, Intended 
retail price, $150. 








Temperature Control for 
Electric Ranges 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The new temperature control designed 
by the A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is furnished 
on four models of L. & H. electric 
ranges. The control is placed at the 
side of the oven, within easy reach and 
operates automatically in turning the 
current on and off so that a un.form 
temyerature is maintained in the oven 
at the degree of heat desired by the 
user. Recent tests, says the company, 
show that with the use of the control. 
current is consumed only 20 per cent of 
the time that the oven is in use, and 
that during 80 per cent of the time, 
baking and roasting are done with the 
retained heat. 











Household-Size Coffee Mill 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


That coffee is a servant rather than 
a destroyer of civilization is pointed out 
in a little booklet “The Facts About 
Coffee” distributed by B. C. Holwick, 
Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of the 
household-size electric coffee mill illus- 
trated. The mill is made in two styles— 
to fit snugly on the wall or on table 
base. It is operated by a 4-hp. motor 
and has 1-lb. aluminum urn and glass 
receiver. Its capacity, the manufacturer 
declares, is 1 lb. of coffee per minute. 
Designed for use in the home, in hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, etc. Intended retail 
price, $45. 





Flexible Shaft and 
Attachments 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


The complete equipment of the No. 
802 flexible shaft outfit made by Albert- 
son & Company, Sioux City, lowa, in- 
cludes a 3-hp. a.c. motor; flexible shaft 
with universal joint and spindle control; 
3-speed drive pulley and belt; 2 arbors 
for emery wheel and wire brush; 4-in. 
emery wheel; 4-in. wire brush; 3-in. 
Capacity chuck including arbor; one 
No. B-68 Sioux carbon removing set 
containing one heavy wire brush and 
one fine wire brush; and one B-30 valve 
grinding attachment. Intended _ price, 
$165. Other combinations of equipment 
are offered by the company, ranging in 
price from $69 up. 











Window Spot Light 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Rayalium is the material used in the 
reflector of the new spot light made by 
the Tinault Re-Active Ray Company, 
2824 North California Avenue, Chicago. 
This material, the manufacturer points 
out, is non-corrosive under atmospheric 
changes, sulphur, gas fumes, salt, air 
and water. Another feature of the 
light is that it is a flood and spot-light 
in one. Intended retail price, without 
color-light attachment, $13. 








Radio Inductance Device 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


That it eliminates the use of the 
variometer and variocoupler is claimed 
for the new ‘‘Voisometer” radio induc- 
tance unit made by the Voisometer 
Manufacturing Company and distributed 
by the Co-Operative Sales Company, 
401 Calumet Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
The operation of a set using the ‘‘Vois- 
ometer” wiring diagram is very simple, 
the manufacturer points out, as all the 
tuning is done with the slightest move- 
ment of the condenser and _ rheostat 
dial. Intended retail price of the 
“Voisometer” is $5.59. 
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Fancy covers—superior design and construc- 
tion—popular price—and guaranteed! 








¢ 
ELECTRIC HEATING } See for yourself. We'll send samples 
PADS on request 







Size: 12 x 15 


One Heat, to Retail at $5.00 RETAIL 


Three Heat . i= 


These reduced list prices on Torrid heating pads 
will step up your volume of sales to a new record. 
Especially since Torrid leads the field in quality 
this season, as it did before. 








TORRID Electric Marcel Waving Iron 


A real hair dressing appliance for which every woman has a real need. Good looking 
~—easy to operate—expertly designed and manufactured by the makers of Wavette 
Electric Curling Irons. A patented innovation that you’ll sell without trouble— 
and that will stay sold—without trouble. Have you received your sample? 





WAVETTE LIST PRICES REDUCED 
ND tie c-um aca w e ae $2.50 Ivory Wavette ............ $3.50 
CO IES 6Nsoneeeeaunc 2.25 Ivory Wavette, Jr. ........ 3.25 











If your jobber can’t supply you with TORRID appliances or 
WAVETTE Electric Curling Irons, write us direct. 


The FRANK E.WOLCOTT MFG.CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 

















SOUTHWESTERN SALES AGENTS PaciFic Coast AGENTS 
The Folsom Co. Western Agencies, Inc. 
Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. 
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Radio Loudspeaker 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


That it projects sound by reflection is 
the principle involved in the new N. & K. 
loudspeaker distributed by the Th. Gold- 
schmidt Corporation, 15 William Street, 
New York City. By this process, it is 
pointed out, the sound is diffused so 
that it issues from the speaker in all 
directions, not merely in one direct line. 
The unit is made of burtex, a scientific 
product providing the stiffness of wood 
or metal, but neither cellular nor crys- 
talline in composition, it is declared, 
being more like a very thick, absolutely- 
rigid fabric. Intended retail price, $7.50. 








Appliance Switch Plug 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has brought out a new ap- 
pliance switch plug. The contacts are 
made to fit #,-in. round pins spaced 
# in. on centers, although there is some 
adjustability in the contacts, the com- 
pany points out, and they will accommo- 
date themselves to -in. round pins 
spaced from }% in. to 8§ in. on centers. 
The plug is listed as No. 752. 





Radio Tube 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


The Magnavox Company, Oakland, 
Cal., is manufacturing a radio tube, the 
outstanding feature of which, the com- 
pany points out, is the elimination of the 
grid. This storage battery tube is known 
as Type A and is designed for use both 
as audio frequency and radio frequency 
amplifier in all standard circuits, It is 
also recommended for detector use. 
Filament consumption is declared to be 
4 amp. Intended retail price, $5. 








Plates and Receptacles 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


Finished in a rich brown and made 
of bakelite, the new No. 7121 toggle 
switch plate, the No. 980 single unit 
receptacle and the No. 990 duplex re- 
ceptacle illustrated, are designed, says 
the manufacturer, the Connecticut Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., for use ‘‘where good taste 
predominates.” No metal parts are ex- 
posed, it is pointed out, and being made 
of bakelite, the plates do not tarnish or 
require refinishing. 








Device for Making Bends and 
Offsets on Radio Bus Bar 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


The Nestor Manufacturing Company 
Inc., 40 West Thirteenth Street, New 
York City, is manufacturing a “Bend- 
Rite’ device for making the necessary 
eyes, bends and offsets on round or 
square bus bar, for any desired hook-up. 
The device consists of a metal plate 
containing pin and lug and a bender to 
bend the bar into the particular angle 
31 form desired. Intended retail price, 
Zs 
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Hot Plate 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


An improved model of its No. 701 hot 
plate has been announced by the Liberty 
Gauge & Instrument Company, 6545 
Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The 
elements of the new hot plate can be 
easily replaced by simply unfastening 
one nut and two terminal studs, it is 
explained. A 6-ft. extension cord and 
standard two-piece attachment plug 
accompany the hot plate. Intended re- 
tail price, $2.50. 





























Electric Dishwasher 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


No additional plumbing connections 
or hot water tanks are required for use 
with the new “Hydro-Lectric”’ dish- 
washer made by the Hydro-Lectric Man- 
ufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the machine is so constructed, the 
manufacturer explains, that it can be 
operated with either flowing hot water 
or with one kettle of hot water pourea 
into the container. A centrifugal pump 
develops pressure for the sprays of hot 
water which is forced to every part of 
the stack of dishes in the tray. Operates 
from any a.c. or d.c. lighting circuit. 
Intended retail price, $115. 





Radio Sockets 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


The Magnus Electric Company, 451 
Greenwich Street, New York City, has 
brought out two new bakelite sockets, 
No. 847, single socket, which is ar- 
ranged for panel mounting or flat board 
mounting; and No. 849, triple socket, 
also arranged for either panel or flat 
board mounting. The sockets are con- 
structed to take all standard tubes and 
the contacts, the manufacturer points 
out, are arranged so as to be positive 
and steady. Intended retail price of 
No. 847, $1; of No. 849, $3. 








Professional-Type 
Marcel Waver 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924. 


An electrical duplicate of the iron used 
by the professional hair dresser is found 
in the new No. 7 marcel waver brought 
out by the Russell Electric Company, 
340 West Huron Street, Chicago. Atten- 
tion is called to its substantial construc- 
tion and the thick heavy clamp to hold 
the heat. There is no spring in the 
device, the manufacturer points out, and 
the amount of pressure secured is de- 
pendent altogether upon the pressure on 
the handle, this pressure being almost 
as important a factor in producing the 
wave as is the heat. The iron is 11 in. 
long while the rod is 5% in. long and 
Y« in. in diam. Intended retail price, $5. 





Outlet Box Receptacle 
Electrical Merchandising, August. 1924. 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has recently redesigned its 
No. 59107 outlet box receptacle so that 
the boss of the back will fit in holes 
1}4 in. in diameter. It is also equipped 
with 6-in. leads of No. 14 B®&S 
stranded rubber-covered wire, with 
identified terminals, thus complying 
with recommendations in the 1923 Elec- 
trical Code. The body is white-glazed 
porcelain with shade-holder groove to 
receive any standard weatherproof or 
clamp-type shade-holder taking 2% or 
34-in. shades. The rating of the re- 
ceptacle is 660 watts, 600 volts. 





Continued on second page following, for your convenience in clipping and filing. 
Each item will fit a 3 x 5 in. standard filing card 
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Strength and Simplicity 


—in the Square D quick-make, 
guick-break mechanism. 


The Square D Quick-make and Quick- 
break mechanism is a feature, even in 
this switch, which is distinguished by so 
many advantages. 


It is ingenious, simple, rugged, and posi- 
tive in action. It is quick acting. The 
blades snap sharply into contact, or 
sharply disengage. 


The Square D switch cannot be left 
partially “on” or partially “off”. Contact 
is always positive. Arcing is minimized. 





SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND. 


The mechanism is enclosed inside the 
switch box, completely protected from 
dust and dirt, or possible tampering. 


Advantages like these are the things that 
make the Square D safer and more 
efficient to use, less costly to maintain, 
and more satisfactory in every way. 


A representative will gladly point out 
the many other reasons why it is the 
logical switch to stock or install. Write 
to the factory, or to any branch office. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Atlanta, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, Columbus, Minneapolis, Indianapolis 


SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal 


SQUARE D 


Safety Switc 


(61) 





This shield 
distinguishes 
the Square D 
switch from 
its imitations, 
Look for it be- 
fore you buy. 








SQUARE D 


Safety Switch 


Manes Dectricity Safe for Everyone 
_ ee oe en et 
. 
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New Merchandise 


to Sell 


(Continued from second page preceding) 





Washing Machine 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Three perforated semi - circular 
“pumps,” made to revolve 30 times a 
minute in one continuous direction com- 
prise the washing action of the new 
‘“‘Washrite’’ machine made by A f 
Mitchell & Son, Cedar Avenue and East 
Sixty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other features of the new machine are 
its self-cleaning cylinder; the air-tight 
cover to maintain the heat of the water 
during the washing operation; the di- 
rect worm drive and cogless safety 
wringer. 








Electric Ice Cream Cabinet 

Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 

Only simple connections with stand- 
ard electric and water lines are neces- 
sary, it is declared, for the installation 
of the ‘‘Nizer’ ice cream cabinet made 
by the Nizer Corporation, 7424 Mackie 
Street, Detroit, Mich. The refrigerating 
equipment, operated by a 3-hp. Universal 
motor, is completely enclosed in the 
cabinet. ‘The refrigerant is sulphur 
dioxide. The temperature control is 
automatic by suction-pressure (pat- 
ented) with high pressure cut-out. The 
cabinet, in size, does not exceed in 
width or height standard fountain in- 
teriors and, operated by electricity, no 
ice or salt in any way comes in contact 
with the ice cream. 











Post Light for Motorboats 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Many uses in motorboat convenience 
are served by the new combination light 
made by Kainer & Company, 761 Mather 
Street, Chicago, IIl., for it becomes in 
turn a snubbing or tying-up post, for- 
ward running light required by govern- 
ment regulations, and flag staff socket 
thereby conserving space and making a 
clear, forward deck for the small boat. 
The light is constructed with removable 
screw top, permitting access to the bulb 
and wiring without removing the fix- 
ture from the deck and is also equipped 
with spring retainers to prevent lenses 
from rattling or breaking. Intended list 
price, about $12. 





snp ara ws 
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Ice Cream Freezer 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 
Attach the plug of the new “Pioneer” 

ice cream freezer to your lamp socket, 
turn the switch, forget all about the 
old-fashioned, back- breaking, crank- 
turning operation, and in an unusually 
short time, real home-made ice cream! 
All working parts of the freezer are 
enclosed. It is made in 1-gal. size only, 
and being light in weight, can easily 
be moved. Intended retail price, $50. 
Manufacturer, the Louisville Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Louisville, 
Ky. 





Radio Voltmeter 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 

The new type TD d.c. voltmeter with 
double range, 0-6 and 0-120 volts, re- 
cently brought out by the Roller Smith 
Company, 18 Park Place, New York 
City, is intended for mounting on radio 
sets for the reading of “A” and “B” 
battery voltages. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of the instrument is the self- 
contained switch to connect the 6-volt 
range to the “A” battery or the 120-volt 
range to the “B” battery. Intended 
retail price, $14 and $16. 





Utility Grinder 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


For grinding drills, chisels, axes, 
knives, castings and tool bits, or for 
polishing silverware, auto parts, and 
jewelry, the Azor Motor Manufactur- 
ing Company, 7424 Bessemer Avenue, 


Cleveland, Ohio, has designed a utility 
grinder which operates, by 3 hp. motor, 
from any lamp socket. It comes com- 
plete with 6-in: wheels, guard, rest, 
switch, cord and plug. A Jacobs 2B 
chuck fits the shaft extension. Intended 
retail price, $29.50 for 110-volt, 60-cycle 
service; $2 extra for d.c. and 220-volt 
ac. 





Current Supply Device 
for “B” Battery Circuit 


Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1924 


By means of the “Super- 
Ducon” power plant recently de- 
veloped by the Dubilier Con- 
denser & Radio Corporation, 48 
West Fourth Street, New York 
City, the ordinary electric light 
current—either a.c. or d.c.—is 
transformed into a _ steady, 
noiseless, plate current, the 
manufacturer declares, for oper- 
ating all types of receivers and 
all types of tubes including the 
detector tube. The plant is 
hooked up in exactly the same 
manner as the “B” battery and 
makes unnecessary the use of 
“B” batteries. Will be placed on 
the market about the end of 
August. Approximate _ retail 
Price, for a.c. circuit, $47.50; 
d.c., $30. 























Electric Bottle Filler 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1924 


Operating from the ordinary lamp 
socket, the new “Vaccu” bottle filler 
made by the Alsop Engineering Com- 


pany, 47 West Sixty-third Street, New 
York City, is designed to fill four thou- 
sand 1-oz. bottles per hour. It is a 
portable device and has adjustable fill- 
ing handle which fits all sizes of bottles. 
Intended price, $185. 








File these items on 3x5 in. cards every month, to keep your stock index up to date. 
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Great Decrease in Fires 
of Electrical Origin 


According to the report of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, the 
one possible agency causing fires to 
show a downward trend—every other 
chief cause of fires having exacted a 
rapidly increasing toll—is electricity. 
The electrical fire losses in 1922 were 
scarcely any higher than seven years 
ago, despite the fact that the extension 
of electric service has been so marked 
that the electrical energy consumed in 
1922 was more than 24 times the quan- 
tity in 1915. Today, substantially half 
the dwellings of the country employ 
electric service, while in 1915 the pro- 
portion was not more than a quarter. 

As the country has increased in 
population about 10 per cent in the 
interval, the per capita record is even 
more favorable to electricity. While the 
per capita loss from all fires has in- 
creased 2% times, the per capita loss 
occasioned by fires of electrical origin 
is substantially less than 80 per cent 
as serious as in 1915. The insurance 
interests now state that there is no 
safer form of light, heat and power— 
when properly installed and used. 

So from the viewpoint of safety too; 
electricity can’t be beat. 





The France Manufacturing Company, 
10,360 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
issuing a new catalog containing infor- 
mation on battery maintenance, station 
calls and wiring diagrams for basement 
installation of batteries. 

The P. J. Givnan Electric Company, 
Seattle, Wash., is now located in new 
quarters at 2008 Westlake Street, 
where, in addition to its large motor 
and wiring business, a large retail 
store will be opened. 

















J. H. North, assistant manager of The 
Star Electric Company, jobbers, of Erie, 
Pa., and Jack Summerlee, electrical dealer 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., are mak.ng serious in- 
roads into the currycomb trade of up-state 
New York. They have an idea that the 
way to manicure a cow is to do it el ctri- 
cally, and so far have succeeded, persuading 
some very high class cattle to agree wih 
them. The picture shows a demonstration 
on the farm of George Card of Fredonia, 
who recently bought a cleaner for cow- 
grooming. 





The Pacent Electric Company, Inc., 
of 22 Park Place, New York, announces 
the opening of its enlarged factory, 
laboratories and engineering depart- 
ment at 91 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. In one corner of the factory 
there is a model room. In this room 
may be found practically every kind of 
radio apparatus ever designed. It is 
used by Mr. Pacent and his engineers 
for their experimental work, and in this 
room are being developed many new 
Pacent devices that will make their 
appearance during the coming season. 


The Reynolds Electric Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., announce that W. L. Nies, 
who has been in charge of the engi- 
neering department of the company, 
has been transferred to the sales de- 
partment and is now looking after the 
outside business of the company. 





Tenney Sales Managers Face Camera 

















Above is the premier appearance before the 
camera of the new business managers of 
utilities under the management of Charles 
H. Tenney and Company, Boston, Mass., 
headed by our good friend “Cy” Barnes 
(front row, light habiliments) general sales 
manager of the organization. Scene: front 
steps of the Salem Electric Home, so suc- 
cessfully run by the Essex County Electric 
Club this spring. S. Fred Smith, president, 
at extreme right, front row. Those present 
are: Back row, left to right: R. W. Brown, 
Concord, . H.; F. S. Wright, Beverly, 
Mass.; F. S. Clifford, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 


L. B. Crossman, Bristol, Conn.; J. S. Fox, 
Springfield, Mass.; Harry Kingsley, super- 
intendent, Salem, Mass.; T. S. Saylor, Rock- 
land, N. Y. Second row, left to right: W. A. 
Kugler, Boston office; J. S. Bracy, Revere, 
Mass.; D. A. MacFarlane, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
H. J. Walton, Malden, Mass.; A. H. Pal- 
matier, Nyack, N. Y.; S. W. Morse, Salem, 
Mass.; L. S. Moore, sales departments, 
Salem, Mass. Front row, left to right: F. 
C. Tobin, Salem, Mass.; S. E. Gillette, 
Danvers; Cyrus Barnes, J. T. Day, local 
manager, Malden ; A. F. Tytus, Exeter, N. H.; 
S. Fred Smith, local manager, Salem. 


Merchandising Central 
Stations Number 2,874 


There are 5,826 central-station com- 
panies in the United States. Of these, 
2,874 companies sell electrical mer- 
chandise. These 2,874 companies in the 
United States selling electrical mer- 
chandise, operate 4,566 stores. The 
authority for these figures is the 1924 
edition of the McGraw Central-Station 
Directory & Data Book. 





The Post Glover Electric Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, electrical jobbers and 
makers of panelboards, switchboards 
and resistance grids, announces the 
following organization: president, F. 
D. Van Winkle; vice-president, George 
N. Devou; vice-president in charge of 
sales, E. L. Van Winkle; vice-president 
in charge of warehouse and purchasing, 
M. T. Salling; secretary, P. B. Stanbery; 
treasurer, E. B. Daulton; assistant 
sales manager, Walter C. Macpherson; 
assistant secretary Edith M. Douglass; 
assitant treasurer, Nan Hayes; auditor, 
E. E. Geldreich. 


R. C. Elliott has been appointed di- 
rector of sales personnel, for the 
Hoover Company of North Canton, 
Ohio. The appointment of Mr. Elliott 
will centralize the supervision over 
field managers in that part of their 
work which concerns the selection of 
the right men for training as Hoover 
salesmen for co-operating dealers. This 
step provides the facility for efficient. 
and sure selection of the greatly in- 
creased quota of men for selling work 
which has been found necessary by the 
rapid enlargement of the cleaner mar- 
ket. From 1914 to 1919 Mr. Eliott. 
operated an employment service in Chi- 
cago and in 1919 took over the sales 
employment division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, 
Ohio, which work he continued until 
he went to the Hoover Company. 


The Denver Radio Service Corpora- 
tion, recently organized at Denver, 
Colo., has opened an office in the 
Denham Building and will conduct a 
retail radio business handling the prod- 
ucts of the Radio Corporation of 
America, the Crowley Manufacturing 
Company, the Grebe Manufacturing 
Company and other manufacturers. A. 
Garfield Tubbs and Ralph H. Burr are 
associated in the new business and, it is 
announced, offer free service for one 
year on complete sets, bought on cash 
or monthly payment plans. 


Arthur Williams, commercial man- 
ager of the New York Edison Company, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Lighting Educational Committee, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of 
Chairman J. E. Davidson. Mr. Wil- 
liams will also serve as regional direc- 
tor for the Eastern New York District. 
As this includes New York City, Mr. 
Williams’ activities will be as extended 
as those of regional directors whose 
districts cover a larger area. 


The K. F. Lees Company, manufac- 
turer of clamp lamps for smokers, is 
now located at its new address, 246 
Grove Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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